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There has been much agitation concerning the exemption from 
taxation of religious, educational and charitable institutions. 
Recent attempts to tax such institutions (in Indiana, the District 
of Columbia, Kentucky and Oregon) are indications of the grow- 
ing opposition to such exemption. 

Historically, the exemption of religious, educational and chari- 
table institutions has been a public policy of the United States, 
dating back to Colonial times. All the States of the Union specifi- 
cally exempt such institutions either in their constitutions or by 
statute. The Constitution of Indiana reads as follows: 





“Section 1, Article 10.—The General Assembly shall provide by 
law for a uniform and equal rate of exemption and taxation and shall 
prescribe such rules as shall secure the valuation and taxation of all 
property both real and personal. Excepting such only for munici- 
pal, educational, literary, scientific, religious, and charitable pur- 
poses as may be especially exempted by law.” 


The Tax Law 1896 of New York State, Section 4, reads: 


“General Exemption. The real property of a corporation or as- 
sociation organized exclusively for the moral or mental improvement 
of men or women, or for religious, bible, tract, charitable, benevolent, 
missionary, hospital, infirmary, educational, scientific, literary, 
library, patriotic, historical or cemetery purposes, or for the enforce- 
ment of laws relating to children or animals, or for two or more of 
such purposes, and used exclusively for carrying out thereupon one 
or more of such purposes, and the personal property of any such 
corporation or association shall be exempt from taxation... . 

“Partial Exemption. The real property of any such corporation 
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not so used exclusively for carrying out thereupon one or more of 
such purposes, but leased or otherwise used for other purposes shall 
not be so exempt... .” 


The exemption of property used for religious, educational and 
charitable purposes is a fixed public policy of this country, be- 
cause religion, education and charity are considered to be con- 
ducive to the general welfare of society. Their exemption is con- 
sidered to be necessary for the public welfare and not a grant of 
special privileges and immunity. 

In the case of Yale University v. Town of New Haven 71 Conn. 
316, 42 Atl. 87 (1899), the Court speaking of the declaration in 
1822 by the legislature of exemption of churches, schools, etc., 
said: 


“The declaration was not an exemption, in the strict sense of the 
word.... They were untaxed, as they had been for nearly 200 years 
without any legislative declaration, because they are not ‘ratable 
estate’ because they had been placed in that class of property which 
ought not to be taxed by virtue of a public policy too clear to be 
questioned, and which had been followed without any specific legis- 


lation by our government from its very beginning.... It has been 
inseparably interwoven with the structure of our government and 
the habits and convictions of our people since 1638.... It is a mis- 


” 


nomer to call the nontaxation of such property an exemption... . 


Origin of Modern Opposition to Exemption 


Why is it, then, that against this long historical background of 
300 years exemption should now be attacked? Is it due to the 
growth of an anti-religious feeling, or is it because of some other 
less sinister reason? There is no evidence that it is due primarily 
to religious prejudice. Where the opposition is based on religious 
motives, it is due not so much to a positive religious prejudice as 
to a negative antipathy, that is, to a lack of appreciation of the 
public service value of religion. 

If one were to look for any single cause of the opposition to ex- 
emption, one would find it in an increasing tax burden due to 
mounting governmental expenditures. A few statistics will show 
the great increase of Government Receipts and Expenditures. 
From 1912 to 1937 Receipts and Expenditures of All Govern- 
ments (Federal, State and Local) increased from 3 billion to 20 
billion, a 567% increase or a per capita increase of 398%. During 
the period 1910 to 1940 population increased 43%, and per capita 
income increased 45.5% from 1915 to 1937. 

The problem of exemption is, however, one of State and Local 
Governments, and therefore a problem of the General Property 
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Tax since most of the revenue of local governments is obtained 
from property taxes. The per capita levies of the General Prop- 
erty Tax of all State and Local Governments increased almost 
200% from 1912 to 1932—that is, from $13.91 per capita in 1912 
to $40.37 in 1932. 

The increase in expenditures of State and Local Governments 
has been due primarily to the expansion of the social activities of 
these Governments. Per capita expenditures, for example, of 
State Governments for ‘‘Charities’” increased from 25 cents per 
capita in 1915 to $4.77 in 1937 (1808°%%); expenditures for “‘Char- 
ities” of Local Governments increased from $1.13 per capita in 
1912 to $9.73 in 1936 (761%). Comparatively, the cost of ordi- 
nary functions of government during the same period increased 
less spectacularly: per capita expenditures for General Adminis- 
tration of Local Governments increased 969% and of State Gov- 
ernments 162%. 

Here we find the answer to our problem of opposition to exemp- 
tion—increasing taxation, with the pressure mainly on the Gen- 
eral Property Tax. With the taxpayers seeking relief from this 
burden and the tax officials harried to get sufficient revenue to 
meet outgo, it is more or less natural that eyes should be turned 
to property hitherto untaxed as the source of new revenue. 


Percentage of Tax-Exempt Property in the U.S. 


There is, however, much misinformation regarding the amount 
of tax-exempt property in this country. With due recognition to 
the inaccuracies of the various estimates, it still is true that the 
ratio of tax-exempt property to other property isn’t nearly so 
great as most people think. In 1935 the total amount of tax- 
exempt property amounted to $33,874,440,000 out of a total 
wealth estimate of $343,657,000,000. This represented 9.9% of 
total wealth. The ‘joker’ in these figures, however, is that 
$24,579,901,000 or 72.6% of the tax-exempt property was pub- 
licly owned governmental property, leaving $9,294,539,000(27.4°%) 
to private ownership. The amount of private tax-exempt prop- 
erty was only 2.7% of the total wealth. 

Compared to assessed valuations of taxable property, tax- 
exempt property was 4.3% of taxable real estate in 1932, the 
latest year for which complete figures are available. But here 
again a qualification must be made: the figures for privately 
owned tax-exempt property, compared to taxable property, are 
too high. This is due to the fact that assessments of taxable 
property are notoriously low, while assessments of tax-exempt 
property are fairly close to the true value of the property, simply 
because the owners do not contest the high assessments. 
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There is one other common misconception which must be dis- 
posed of, namely, that tax-exempt property has been increasing 
much more rapidly than other property. On the basis of avail- 
able data there is no evidence to substantiate such a belief. Esti- 
mates show that from 1922 to 1935 privately owned exempt 
property increased in ratio from 2% of total wealth to 2.7%, 
and from 3.4% to 4.3% of taxable real estate from 1922 to 1932— 
an increase of less than 1%. In New York, the State with the 
largest volume of tax-exempt property, the ratio of tax-exempt 
property to taxable property declined one-tenth of 1% from 1919 
to 1932. 

There are no good over-all data for years after 1935. Available 
data indicate an increased ratio of tax-exempt property to other 
property due, not so much to new acquisitions of property by 
tax-exempt institutions, but rather to a reduction in assessed 
valuation of taxable property with no corresponding reduction 
in valuation of tax-exempt property. The assessed valuation of 
all property in the United States, subject to property taxes, de- 
clined 14.1% from 1932 to 1937. 


Reasons for Exemption 


The reasons usually given for the exemption from taxation of 
religious, educational and charitable institutions are as follows: 

(1) Religious, educational and charitable institutions are 
non-profit, and are therefore institutions without tax-paying 
ability. 

(2) These institutions perform services of great social and 
public value to the Nation and to the Community in which they 
are located. 

(3) These institutions relieve State and Local Governments 
of functions they would otherwise have to undertake. 


The second reason, the social value of the services performed 
by exempt institutions, is the most important and historically the 
basis for exemption. It is, however, the reason most ignored to- 
day, and the argument which carries least weight with the op- 
ponents of exemption. They tend to make the sole standard of 
exemption a fiscal one, that is, whether or not the privately owned 
exempt institutions relieve the Government of a function, which 
otherwise would have to be performed by the Government. Ex- 
emption, by them, is placed strictly on financial grounds, not on 
grounds of public service and social welfare. If their arguments 
are to be answered, they must be met on their own ground. 
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The Exemption of Religious Institutions 


The exemption of property used for religious purposes is the 
one most frequently attacked. In a tax report of the New York 
State Commission entitled ‘““‘Tax Exemption in State of New 
York,” this argument is found: ‘‘The status of the Church has 
been revolutionized. It has been separated from the government 
and is no longer supported from tax monies. . . .Is it consistent 
with the separation of the Church and the State to continue an 
indirect subsidy for religious institutions?” 

This argument that with the “‘disestablishment”’ of the Church 
during the Revolution the historical ground for religious exemp- 
tion was “‘cut away,” was first advanced by Mr. Philip Adler in a 
book published in 1922 entitled “‘Historical Origin of the Exemp- 
tion from Taxation of Charitable Institutions.’’ However, Mr. 
Adler authorized John Godfrey Saxe (in his book ‘Charitable 
Exemption from Taxation in New York State on Real and Per- 
sonal Property’’) to say that his (Mr. Adler’s) treatment was es- 
sentially historical, and that he cordially agreed with Mr. Saxe 
that “‘the religious exemption should be upheld and maintained.”’ 

In his book on ‘“‘“Government Finance,”’ Professor Jensen says: 
“The purpose whose exemption will invoke the sharpest opposi- 
tion is that of religion. Here the justification turns upon the char- 
acter of religion. If it is concerned solely with saving the indi- 
vidual for a future life, the government cannot properly subsi- 
dize it. If it is regarded as a social force, improving humanity in 
this world, religious institutions may justifiably claim exemption.” 

Another argument commonly heard is the one voiced by the 
non-church-going person, when he says: ‘‘Why should I, who 
attend no church, subsidize for others the ‘luxury’ of religion?” 
This is an argument that gains in importance when one considers 
that a majority of the American people are not officially members 
of any church organization. According to the latest official Cen- 
sus figures (1936), out of a population of 130 million only about 
43% are ‘‘churched.”’ 

Why should non-church-going persons favor exemption? Be- 
cause religion and the Church are as essential to the Government 
of these United States as the Constitution. Quoting the authors 
of “The Exemption from Taxation of Privately Owned Real 
Property Used for Religious, Charitable and Educational Pur- 
poses in New York State’: 


“However, the most essential attribute of any religious doctrine 
or creed, and the one that consequently recommends the church for 
every possible measure of public support, is its powerful moral in- 
fluence. While this factor is not susceptible to any pecuniary evalua- 
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tion, yet its contribution to the material welfare of the community is 
of tremendous importance. The churches and synagogues give 
forth an inspiration for good citizenship without which this country 
can not survive. A community, a state or a nation, without such 
institutions, would not be a fit place in which to live. If all of the 
nation’s churches were to be closed, the whole framework of our 
civilization would be severely threatened. Thus, even those who 
can not themselves draw inspiration from religious worship, yet 
gain benefit from its manifold ministrations.”’ 


In the case of The Travelers’ Insurance Co. v. Kent et al. 
(151. Ind. 349), the Court makes this statement: ‘Education, 
literature, science, religion, charity and benevolence are all pro- 
moters of the welfare of society. Through such agencies the 
standard of good citizenship is elevated, and, consequently, the 
expenses of government diminished.”’ 

In the case of Connecticut Junior Republic Association v. 
Town of Litchfield (119 Connecticut, 106, 174, A.304, 95 A.L.R. 
56), the Court said: ‘The extent of the public service, and of that 
service within the range of governmental duty, which is per- 
formed by private beneficiaries operating through the medium 
of tax exempted institutions and corporations, is enormous, and 
the importance and value of it, in its purely public aspects, in- 
calculable... .” 

But the non-church-going person may be impervious to such 
reasoning. The only argument that carries weight with him is the 
dollar-and-cents argument. The following few facts may startle 
him. 


Private School an Enormous Saving to Taxpayers 


The expenditures in 1935-1936 for private elementary and 
secondary education amounted to 169 million dollars. Private 
schools are at least 90% religious or denominational. In 1936, 
Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools accounted for 
89.9% of total expenditures and 90.1% of total enrollment of 
private elementary and secondary schools. 

If there were no churches, there would in effect be no private 
elementary or secondary schools. The taxpayers of the country 
would then be forced to pay 169 million dollars in additional taxes 
for the education in public schools of pupils now in private 
schools. Moreover, the taxpayers would be forced to pay $1,000,- 
000,000 or so for the purchase or construction of buildings to 

1 $169,000,000 is the actual expenditure of the private schools. Applying the per 
capita expenditures on pupils in public schools would increase the expenditures for 


pupils in private schools $14,000,000. The actual saving to the taxpayer is, thus, 
$183,000,000. 
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house these private school pupils. In 1936 the value of private 
elementary and secondary school property amounted to $1,025,- 
000,000. 

In 1936 the valuation of all church property was $3,914,000,000, 
of which Catholic churches accounted for 24% or 925 million. 
The tax loss on this church property amounted to 65 million 
dollars. The tax gain (benefit) from private education was, there- 
fore, 104 million dollars (169, minus 65 million). 

This is a telling argument. In fact, the saving to the taxpayer 
by private education is so great that it carries the exemption of 
all tax-exempt property. In 1936, the tax loss on the 9 billion 
dollars of privately owned exempt property amounted to 155 
million dollars. This amount is 14 million dollars less than the 
169 million dollars spent for the education of pupils in private 
elementary and secondary schools.’ 

The inference should not be drawn from this argument that, if 
taxes were levied, the churches and private schools would be 
closed. The taxes would be paid, but by those who already are 
saving the other taxpayers so much. How unfair it would be to 
place on them this additional burden! 

The above data do not include the expenditures of private 
colleges, universities, and other schools of higher learning, which 
are also largely denominational. Their expenditures in 1936 
amounted to 250 million, which when added to the 169 million 
for lower schools give a total of 418 million dollars expended for 
all private education. Contrast this 418 million against a poten- 
tial tax yield of 155 million on all tax-exempt property, and 
honestly say that the Church does not justify in dollars and 
cents its exemption from taxation. 

There are two more reasons for the exemption of churches 
which, though less susceptible to exact monetary measurement 
than the one just given, are nonetheless just as real and pecuniary 
in their effect. The first is that churches enhance the value of 
surrounding property, and therefore put dollars into the pockets 
of the owners of this property. Secondly, the Church through its 
moral teachings and precepts is the mainstay of government in 
securing and maintaining law and order. 

In 1937 the State and Local Governments spent $219,182,675 


2 It is debatable question whether church edifices (as distinct from the land) have 
a market value. If they were put up for sale, there would be few, if any, bidders 
because churches have practically no alternative value. Having no market value, 
the edifices should have no assessment value. The following observation of Lawson 
Purdy, one-time President of the New York City Board of Taxes and Assessments, 
is thus very much to the point: ‘Many institutional buildings could not be as- 
sessed at all. What would be the market value of St. Patrick’s Cathedral?... If put up 
for sale, it would bring nothing. Therefore, the building would be assessed for 
nothing.” 
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for Police Protection and $86,856,068 for institutions of correc- 
tion. Could anyone venture-to deny that without the assistance 
of the Church the increase in governmental expenditures for 
Police Protection and Correction would be iar greater than the 
65 million the Government could get from taxation of church 
property? Also compare the $219 million spent for Protection 
with the 518 million of church expenditures for 1936. These 518 
million, spent voluntarily by church-members, were as surely 
spent for Police Protection as the 219 million expended by the 
Government. 

In the case of Yale University v. Town of New Haven (71 
Conn. 316, 42 Atl. 87, 1899), the court said: ‘‘All exemptions im- 
ply some public benefit; otherwise they are invalid. It is not 
merely an act of grace on the part of the state. It stands squarely 
on state interest. To subject all such property to taxation would 
tend rather to diminish than increase the amount of taxable 
property.” 


The Exemption of Educational Institutions 


The reasons for exemption of educational institutions are largely 
the same as those given for religious institutions. They will, 
therefore, not be repeated. Instead, the problem of exemption as 
it affects localities, with emphasis on the exemption of institu- 
tions of higher learning in their relationship to the localities in 
which they are situated, will be examined. 

The data presented so far have been for the nation as a whole; 
these data minimize geographical and local differences. As was 
said before, the problem of exemption is fundamentally a local 
problem, for it is the local community and the local government 
which are most affected by tax exemption since all tax-exempt 
property is situated in some community and exempted from prop- 
erty taxes, the main source of revenue of local governments. 

It is contended that local taxpayers are injured in that the tax 
rate is higher because of exemption. Examples are cited of large 
estates (which formerly yielded very high taxes) being taken off 
the tax lists by tax-exempt religious and educational institutions, 
thereby increasing the tax burden of the remaining taxpayers of 
the locality. 

In answering this objection we must first make a distinction 
between taxable property taken off the tax rolls and put on the 
exempt list, and new property which never was on the tax lists. 
The building of a new building by an exempt institution in no way 
affects adversely the taxpayers of the situs of the institution. But 
the purchase and exemption by an institution of property for- 
merly on the tax rolls results in the loss of revenue and the in- 
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creasing of taxes of the remaining taxpayers. The increase in 
taxes, spread over all the remaining taxpayers, would hardly be 
noticeable. Even if exemption of this sort should result in in- 
creased taxes, the benefits of tax exemption usually (not in every 
case) exceed the cost of the exemption. 

The Joint Legislative Committee on Taxation of New York 
State answered this objection with these very pertinent remarks; 


“This argument that tax exemption does not cost the community 
anything, is undoubtedly true. . . .Tax exemption is an unimportant 
factor in influencing local conditions. . . .There is practically no indi- 
cation of any relationship between tax exemption and tax rates... . 
High tax rates must be explained upon other grounds than the pres- 
ence of a large proportion of exempt real property and, conversely, 
there is no warrant in assuming that a large amount of exempt prop- 
erty results in a high tax rate in the cities of New York State. . . .As 
a means of testing this conclusion we selected for special examina- 
tion 21 cities, towns, and villages which showed an abnormal amount 
of tax-exempt property. . . .The study tends to show that tax exemp- 
tion as a whole does not result in serious injustice to cities, towns 
and villages. In all but one case, our investigators concluded that 
the local benefit exceeded the local costs, though there was a number 
of other cases in which it was felt there was a justifiable grievance.” 


For purposes of analysis a locality with which we are familiar, 
South Bend, Indiana, was examined to determine the benefit 
to the city resulting from private education. 

For the School Year 1937-1938, it cost the City of South Bend 
$1,546,050 to educate 17,643 pupils in Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. In the same year there were 5,243 pupils in 
Catholic (Parochial) Elementary and Secondary Schools. To 
have educated these pupils in public schools would have cost the 
City of South Bend an additional $420,308. 

Placing an extremely high valuation of $2,000,000 on these 
parochial schools this valuation would have yielded a tax of 
$49,200. The tax loss was, thus, $49,200; the tax gain $371,108. 
The Catholic churches in South Bend have a valuation of about 
$750,000, which if taxed would have yielded about $18,500. 
Adding this $18,500 to the $49,200 from Private School Property 
would have given to South Bend about $67,700 in taxes. The 
benefit or tax gain was therefore $352,608. Placing the valuation 
of all tax-exempt property in South Bend at $8,000,000, this 
valuation would have yielded $196,800 in taxes as against the 
$420,308 necessary to educate Catholic pupils in public schools, 
a saving of $223,508 to the taxpayers of South Bend. 

In regard to the exemption of institutions of higher learning 
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the objection is raised that the benefit of higher education is to 
the State and Nation, and not to the community in which insti- 
tutions of higher learning are located. It is argued that the com- 
munity should not be forced to bear the cost of their exemption. 
The Westchester Chamber of Commerce in a report entitled 
“Tax Exemption on Real Estate—An Increasing Menace,” 


advocated: “*. . leaving the counties, the cities, the villages, the 
townships and school districts free to tax all property save those 
that are performing for them local functions. Cut out all ex- 
emptions that are inconsistent with this principle.”’ 

The New York State Commission for the Revision of the Tax 
Laws, gives the answer for us. “Higher education is a function of 
the State. It benefits primarily the State and nation. Neverthe- 
less, an examination of the situation in a college town reveals 
that the economic benefit derived by the community is very 
great. Even the smallest towns would gladly welcome the or- 
ganization of a college or university in their midst.” 

How great is the economic benefit? The President of Yale in 
a letter to the City Officials of New Haven said that the students 
and visitors of the University spent $15,000,000 a year (1936) in 
New Haven; that the University paid $398,000 in taxes—on 
business properties, fraternities and the Bowl, and gave $361,000 
in scholarships to New Haven students. 

The President of the University of Notre Dame listed the bene- 
fits of Notre Dame to South Bend as follows: 


“During the last fiscal year (1936) the University of Notre Dame 
contributed more than $4,000,000 to the stable income of the St. 
Joseph Valley—it brought to South Bend during the year, more 
than 100,000 visitors. A conservative estimate of the expenditures of 
our students and visitors in South Bend would be $1,750,000 a year. 
The University has spent annually in South Bend, even during the 
depression, an average of $800,000 for salaries and wages, and 
$960,000 for operating and maintenance expenses.” 


Recent Attacks on Exemption 


Indiana.—The agitation in Indiana against exemption began 
in 1935 when the intangible property of exempt institutions was 
ruled by the Tax Commission to be taxable under the Intangibles 
Act of 1933. A suit was filed in one of the Superior Courts, ques- 
tioning the constitutionality of the tax. In a decision handed 
down in 1937, the Court held that intangibles of tax-exempt in- 
stitutions were not taxable under the Act of 1933. 

Then in 1937 there were introduced into the General Assembly 
of Indiana a number of bills against exemption. The various bills 
proposed to do three things: 
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(1) To tax under the Gross Income Tax Law the so-called 
“Hotel Facilities’ of religious, educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. The bill would have taxed revenue from dormitories, 
dining halls, laundries, etc., of educational institutions; revenue 
from church bazaars, suppers, etc. ; 

(2) To tax under the Intangibles Act the intangible property 
of such institutions; 

(3) To tax under the General Property Tax the so-called 
“competitive” property of such institutions, that is, property ex- 
traneous to and not used exclusively for the purpose for which 
exemption was granted. 

Opposition to the bills crystallized quickly in the form of a 
Lobbying Committee of the Association of Church Related Schools 
and Colleges of Indiana. This Committee, after hearings before 
a Legislative Committee, the Governor and the Tax Commission, 
worked out a compromise. The compromise, which later became 
law, provided that exempt institutions would not be taxed under 
the Gross Income Tax, nor would their intangibles be taxed 
under the Intangibles Act, but beginning in 1944 all extraneous 
“competitive” business property of exempt institutions would 
be placed on the tax duplicates. 

This law marked no drastic change in the public policy of tax 
exemption. New York taxed such “competitive” property as 
early as 1896. Yale University pays taxes on its business property, 
Columbia on its holdings in Rockefeller Center, Trinity Corpora- 
tion on all holdings except Trinity Church. The University of 
Notre Dame had, before 1937, been paying taxes upon extrane- 
ous property and continued to pay them in the interim between 
1937 and 1944. At least 38 of the 48 States base tax exemption 
partially upon the “use” of property. The church property 
recently placed on the tax rolls in Louisville, Kentucky, was ex- 
traneous business property and not property used exclusively for 
church purposes. . 

District of Columbia.—In 1941 a Tax Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia put, tentatively, on the tax rolls property 
hitherto exempt. The following is a summary of what took place. 


In December, 1940, in order to increase revenue for the District, 
the Commissioners appointed a Tax Committee to investigate the 
tax-exempt properties of the District. This Committee recom- 
mended that many institutions (religious, charitable, educational 
and scientific) be put back on the tax rolls, claiming that they did 
not come under the old Statute as interpreted by the current Tax 
Committee, even though they had been considered as tax-exempt 
by all previous Commissioners. 
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The property returned to the tax rolls was not “‘competitive 
business property’’ owned by exempt institutions, but property 
used exclusively for the purpose for which exemption had been 
granted. The Religious Houses of Studies of the District were the 
ones most affected. The following Houses were put on the tax 
rolls: Houses without a resident faculty; some Houses with a 
resident faculty, whose small number of students was ‘‘out of 
proportion to the amount of property held”; Houses whose cur- 
riculum (Moral, Dogma, etc.) did not meet the requirements set 
by the investigators; finally, those Houses which met all the 
standard requirements for an educational institution, and which 
the Committee could not tax under one of the above pretexts, 
were classed as non-tax-exempt because their type of education 
did not parallel that of the District and therefore did not relieve 
the District of a burden. 

Two bills were introduced into Congress: the Hunter Bill into 
the House (which later was withdrawn) and the McCarran Bill 
into the Senate. The McCarran Bill, changed and amended 
until it no longer resembled its original, was passed by both 
Houses of Congress and sent to the President for his signature. 
The President waited until the last day of the Session (December 
26, 1942) to sign it, and then only over the violent protests of the 
Commissioners. 

The new Bill broadened rather than narrowed the scope of 
exemption. All the property which the Commissioners attempted 
to place on the tax rolls was exempted, as well as some property 
which in the past had paid taxes. 

The disturbing thing about this attempt at taxation was that it 
so patently was motivated by an anti-Catholic spirit. It was di- 
rected at Catholic Institutions, especially, the Religious Houses of 
Study. Fiscal urgency could not be offered as the reason for taxa- 
tion, because the property which would eventually have been put 
on the tax rolls amounted only to about 13 million dollars. Taxes 
on this amount of property would have amounted only to $225,- 
000, out of a total budget requirement of 60 million (0.3 of 1%). 
In the case of the state and local governments fiscal necessity 
offers an excuse for opposition to exemption; in the case of the 
Federal Government there is no such excuse. 

The taxation of privately owned hospitals under the Federal 
Income Tax (which has been seriously considered) is likewise sus- 
pect. Such a tax would’yield an infinitesimal part of total Federal 
revenue, and could not but be attributed to some ulterior motive. 

What of the future? Will the agitation against exemption de- 
crease? It seems doubtful. If the analysis is correct that oppo- 
sition to exemption is due primarily to the pressure of increased 
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taxes, then there should be more rather than less opposition, be- 
cause there is little likelihood of a decrease in taxation in the fu- 
ture. 

If this is true, then it behooves tax-exempt institutions to be 
watchful and to avoid any unnecessary irritation. We, as Catho- 
lics, should especially be on the alert for any attack on exemption. 
We should have ‘“‘spotters’’ everywhere to detect attacks, and 
should have at our disposal every defensive weapon, political, 
legal, economic and moral, that can be devised. 

We should know our strong and our weak points. It is very 
unlikely that our bigoted brethren would instigate general taxation 
of all churches, just ‘‘to get’’ the Catholic churches. That would 
be contrary to their own best interests. The taxation of Catholic 
churches would be a discrimination against which our Constitu- 
tion protects us. 

Our Catholic school system is in no such protected position. 
A tax upon all private elementary and secondary schools could 
not legally be determined as “‘discrimination,”’ yet, in effect, it 
would amount to a tax upon the Catholic school system since the 
vast majority of private elementary and secondary schools are 
Catholic. Our institutions of higher learning are in a much better 
position because of the large number of non-Catholic sectarian 
universities and colleges. 

‘“‘An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.”” Religious, 
educational and charitable organizations should avoid heaping 
“coals on the fire’’ by taking off the tax rolls valuable pieces of 
property. This type of ‘“‘conspicuous”’ exemption can very easily 
endanger all exemption. 

A word of caution must be given against a feeling of compla- 
cency because of the recent victory in the District of Columbia. 
It is true that, had the Commissioners been successful in their 
attempt to tax religious institutions, the fear expressed by Mon- 
signor Ready that ‘‘What the District of Columbia now provides 
in its tax laws, will be precedent-setting all over the country” 
would most likely have been realized. But it is also true that the 
recent victory in favor of exemption will not deter state and local 
governments from attacks on exemption. Washington and the 
District of Columbia are different from other localities in that 
they are a part of the Federal Government, and receive a large 
part of their revenue (10%) from the Federal Government. The 
attack upon exemption in Oregon, initiated since the enactment 
of the McCarran Bill, is a case in point. A bill was recently in- 
troduced into the Oregon Legislature to repeal present laws ex- 
empting churches and parochial and other schools from taxation. 








Some Queer Preachments 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. HENry, Litt.D. 


The famous plea of Horace, Dulce est desipere in loco, has been 
variously translated into our own English tongue. Thus, we 
come upon one rhythmic rendering slightly developing the 
thought: ‘Nonsense, now and then, is fair and pleasant.’’ If 
my memory works accurately, another rendering is both rhythmic 
and rhymic: 


A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. 


An illustration of this would appear to be especially justified in 
the hot season of July. Thus, the story I have heard concerning 
a certain “backwoods” preacher seems to be illustrative. The 
preacher in question told his congregation (so the story runs) that, 
when the Angel Gabriel appeared before Our Lady to notify her 
that she should become the Mother of Our Saviour, he found her 
piously saying her beads. The story raised a gale of laughter 
—not at all impious, of course —that seemed notably to dispel 
some of the heat of the day. 

The story, of course, was doubtless considered, by everyone 
who heard it, as obviously ‘‘cooked up”’ just for fun. My readers 
will accordingly share my own surprise when I found that very 
story related—somewhat solemnly, or at least learnedly—in the 
pages of G. P. Philomneste’s volume, published more than a cen- 
tury ago and now considered a rare volume, entitled: ‘‘Predica- 
toriana ou Revélations Singuliéres et Amusantes sur les Prédica- 
teurs; entremélées d’extraits piquants des sermons bizarres, 
burlesques et facétieux, préchés tant en France qu’a |’étranger, 
notamment dans les xv‘, xvi* et xvii* siécles; suivies de quelques 
mélanges curieux, avec notes et tables’ (Dijon, 1841, xxiv + 
456 fairly large pages). The author also announced on the title- 
page that he was the ‘‘Auteur des Amusements Philologiques.”’ 

The story concerning the Angelical Salutation seems to declare 
that the preacher, unlike the ‘“‘backwoods’”’ clergyman in the story 
I heard, was simply counting on a deep Biblical ignorance in his 
French congregation. It may be interesting to quote in full the 
account given by Philomneste (that is, by G. Peignot, self-styled 
“‘Philomneste”’) in pages 147-149 of his volume. His account 
may here be turned into English: 
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“A village pastor, counting on the extreme ignorance of his hear- 
ers, always presented the personages of the Old Testament as acting 
in a modern fashion; and one might be able to say that he pushed 
his anachronisms to an excess. Speaking one day on the murder 
of Abel, he began this episode as follows: ‘Adam had at first two 
sons, but they resembled each other neither in character nor in con- 
duct. One of them, Abel, was as gentle as a sheep, wise as an angel, 
obedient to his father and his mother; every day he went to Mass and 
often to confession, and punctually paid his tithe to his pastor. 
To the contrary, the other son, Cain, was a devil, a good-for-nothing 
fellow, a bad egg, to whom all this didn’t matter one little bit; 
wicked, jealous, furious, he sent his father, his mother, his pastor, 
about their business; he never entered a church, and became very 
evil. He killed his brother Abel, and was damned. Abel was 
killed, it is true; but he went straight to paradise without passing 
through purgatory. ... 

“This good pastor also declared that, when Abraham led his son 
Isaac up the mountain to be sacrificed, both said often the Pater and 
Ave whilst mounting the ascent; it is this that caused God to change 
his intention, being content with the submission of the father, and 
saving the life of the son.”’ 


And so we come to the pastor’s reference to the Angelical Salu- 
tation to Our Lady: 


“At another time, the same preacher, speaking of the Angelical 
Salutation, asserted that ‘The Angel Gabriel, coming to announce 
to the Holy Virgin that she should become the Mother of Christ, 
found her devoutly occupied in saying her beads and praying to 
God in her prayer-book.’ 

“*True it is’ (he added), ‘that this praying was not done in Latin, 
nor in French, but in Hebrew.’ The good pastor was mistaken 
here. His erudition did not go that far. No, it was not in 
Hebrew, or at least in pure Hebrew, that the Holy Virgin said her 
prayers; for, according to several learned dissertations concerning 
the tongue used by Jesus Christ and by the Jews of His time, it is 
to be presumed that this was a species of Syro-Chaldaic mixed 
with Hebrew. Different passages of Scripture and of the Acts 
appear to prove this. Such is the view of Pére Martianay.”’ 


II 


Assigned to the Saturday of the Second Week in Lent, instead 
of to some Sunday or holyday of obligation, the most affecting 
parable of the Prodigal Son appears (in so far as my own limited 
outlook has been able to discover) to have found very few Catho- 
lic sermons in English on the theme proposed in this Gospel 
(Luke, xv. 11-32). In his Anglican days, John Henry Newman 
entitled “‘Christian Repentance’ a sermon taking for its text 
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Luke, xv. 18, 19, occupying thirteen pages (“‘Parochial Sermons,” 
2nd edition, Vol. III, London, 1837). The theme is not treated 
at all in any of the fifty-four selected ‘“‘Parochial & Plain Ser- 
mons” of Newman (London, 1908, xix + 468 closely printed 
pages). Neither is the theme treated anywhere in the six closely 
printed volumes of “The Pulpit Orator,” containing treatments 
of eleven of the Parables. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting and relative, as we shall see, to one 
fairly large section of Philomneste’s volume now under considera- 
tion. In this connection it is desirable to quote a paragraph 
from page 332 of Dr. Charles J. Callan’s large volume entitled 
“The Parables of Christ’’ (New York, Wagner, Inc., 1940): 


“The parable of the Prodigal Son is said to be the ‘master page of 
the Holy Book, the chief work of the inspired Scriptures’ (Ollivier). 
‘Among all the parables of Christ this is the most beautiful’ (Gro- 
tius). It is ‘the pearl and crown of all the parables of Scripture’ 
(Trench). Its details are more numerous, its points of application 
more varied, than those of any other parable. In it, more than in 
any other, we see manifested the love and mercy of our Heavenly 
Father for repentant sinners. Here there is not a question of an 
irrational animal, of an inanimate piece of jewelry that has been lost 
and found (as in the two preceding parables), but of a child that has 
deliberately turned his back on his father and home, and yet, when 
repentant, has been welcomed in return with a greater expression 
of love and tenderness than if he had never done any wrong or gone 
away at all.” 


After such highly notable appreciations of the parable by Olli- 
vier, Grotius, Trench, Callan, it might seem almost incredible 
that there should appear to be, in our Catholic sermons in English, 
so very few sermons dealing with the grand Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son. 

My readers may naturally wonder why there should be, in a 
paper such as the present one dealing briefly with the fairly large 
work of G. P. Philomneste, so much attention directed to the 
single subject of our parable. Well, I was amazed to find in that 
volume eleven pages (165-175) devoted to a series of extracts 
from fifty-two sermons on the Prodigal Son, composed by one 
preacher, namely, ‘Philippe Bosquier, religieux cordelier, né a 
Mons en 1561, et mort a Avesnes en 1636.’’ Meanwhile, this 
gray-friar had written other works and had his various works 
published in Cologne (1621, three folio volumes). Philomneste 
comments that Bosquier “did not lack talent, he achieved the 
reputation of a good preacher,’’ but continues to say that this 
preacher suffered from all the faults to be found in the age in which 
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he lived. It seems to have been the business of this chronicler 
to illustrate, in so far as he could, rather the defects of any 
preacher than his good points: “‘On va s’en convaincre en lisant 
les extraits ci-joints.’”” Meanwhile, in his prefatory note, he re- 
marks that the abbé d’Artigny, in his ‘“Nouveaux Mémoires d’- 
histoire, de critique et de littérature’ (VI, pp. 359-424), brings 
together a sermon on the prodigal son which it amused him to com- 
pose from all the passages which were the most striking and the 
most diverting, selected from the fifty-two sermons of the pro- 
lific preacher, ‘“‘who boasts that he never neglected to include 
passages that were fairly divertive.’”’ Philomneste remarks 
hereupon that he will not print the whole analytic sermon of d’- 
Artigny (because ‘‘the 64 pages frighten’ him), but will choose 
some passages which seemed to him the most diverting (récréat- 
ifs), if he “may employ the expression of Pére Bosquier.”’ 

Neither does the present reporter propose to load down the 
present paper with selections from the 64 pages of d’Artigny 
(which he does not possess), nor from the eleven pages of scatter- 
ing illustrations thus selected by Philomneste in his own fairly 
long paper or chapter dealing with Bosquier. 


Ill 


While it might well appear overly burdensome to place, in the 
present paper, an English rendering of the selections made by 
Philomneste from d’Artigny’s condensation of Bosquier’s fifty- 
two sermons on the Parable of the Prodigal Son—selections which 
occupy nine of the large pages in Philomneste’s volume—it may 
interest my readers (in the hot and humid month of July) if other 
topics in his volume, each topic occupying a much smaller space, 
should be considered here. 

(1) A certain André Valladier, doctor in theology, abbé de St. 
Arnoul of Metz, king’s-almoner and court-preacher, died towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century: “‘He was looked upon as 
one of the finest preachers of his day, was in demand in the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom, and was considered a most delightful 
orator in the Court. His funeral oration over Henri IV, above all 
other of his preachments, won the highest plaudits. Well, must 
we say it? Nothing is more ridiculous, more bloated, more sense- 
less, more burlesque, than the eloquence of this preacher.”’ 

Apropos of this highly unfavorable estimate of our chronicler, 
a footnote declares: ‘‘Father Romain Joly says, in his Histoire de 
Predication, page 422: ‘Valladier, in his sermons, was a worthy 
rival of Rabelais, who brings together, in his monstrous Panta- 
gruel, what is holiest in religion with what is most profligate in 
paganism. If we should read one Advent sermon of his, we shall 
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find it not far removed from the History of Pantagruel ....’” 
Philomneste continues his disapproving appreciation of the ser- 
mon of Valladier over the dead Henri IV, as follows: ‘‘The funeral 
eulogy in question is nothing but balderdash, sometimes pom- 
pous, sometimes groveling, and often unintelligible; all of his 
discourses are full of the same cefects—philosophical reasonings 
often but slightly correct; frequent quotations from Greek and 
Latin authors, pagan writers and scholastic theologians, made 
use of without relativity and without reason; possessing but little 
of solid morality, and still less of strong proofs that can carry 
conviction in the outlook of the preacher.’”’ This estimate is 
quoted from the “Dictionnaire portatif des prédicateurs.”’ 

Of the three excerpts from the sermons of Valladier, only the 
one dealing with the remarkably good points of a lion may be 
quoted here. This somewhat extensive argumentation occurs in 
a sermon preached by Valladier on Tuesday of the Second Week 
in Lent. He claimed that the qualities peculiar to a lion are 
also appropriate for prelates and magistrates: 


“The lion has five marvelous peculiarities: first, he sleeps with his 
eyes open; he whisks his tail whilst asleep, being ashamed that any- 
body should think him asleep, just as if he were aware of the saying 
of a great captain in Homer: ‘It is not fitting that a man holding a 
captainship should sleep all night.’ And several grave authors 
have thought and written that the lion never sleeps. ... Aristotle 
says that this is not possible, but that the lion merely looks as though 
he never sleeps. 

“Secondly, his roar is so terrifying that other beasts, hearing him, 
fall dead on the ground. ... 

“Thirdly, Albert the Great said a remarkable thing, that a horse 
coming upon the tracks of a lion stops short, and cannot be success- 
fully urged to go on. 

“Fourthly, besides all this, the lion is a great lover of justice. 
Zélianus wrote that the same master had fed a lion, a bear and a 
dog, and that the lion lived with them in a notably intelligent fashion; 
but noticing that the bear, in a savage rage, had torn the dog in 
pieces, the lion forthwith passed justice on the bear and tore him to 
pieces. 

“Fifthly, the lion is so noble-hearted that nothing in the whole 
world can scare him; even when he is being slaughtered with sword- 
thrusts, he seems not to mind them, deeming it shameful to com- 
plain as though he stood in fear of death... .” 


The orator followed on with a lengthy application of each one 
of these qualities to prelates, magistrates and all superiors, as 
placing before them what should serve them as models, as well 
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for vigilance and severity as for the justice and fearlessness that 
should characterize them on all occasions. 

(2) Philomneste furnishes his readers (pp. 146-147) with 
guotations from one sermon which he considers illustrative of 
“lV’esprit du temps’’—the time, in this case, being the first quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century. 

The quotations in question are taken from one of the Sermons 
salutaires, which were preached on all the days of Lent and pub- 
lished, in the year 1623, by Antoine Delor, doctor in theology, and 
prior of the large convent of Sainte-Marie du Mont Carmel in 
Toulouse. 

The sermon thus selected for comment dealt with the subject 
of Divine Providence. It begins as follows: ‘“‘What wonder is it 
that divine and heavenly things should remain hidden from us, in 
view of the fact that things which we see, and which we touch, 
escape our recognition?’”’ Well, this quotation seems to be fairly 
beyond adverse criticism. Unfortunately, however, the preacher 
ended his exordium (so Philomneste declares) by including six 
poor poetical verses in French which he evidently considered ad- 
mirable. ‘‘But,’’ continues our critic, ““we can judge this doctor 
still better by considering the following passage taken from the 
same sermon on Providence.’’ Well, let us glance at the incrim- 
inated passage: 


“If the Sun gives us light, if Mars makes us valorous, if Mercury 
makes us peaceful, if the Moon makes us diligent, if Jupiter makes us 
victorious, if Venus turns our thoughts towards love, if Saturn 
makes us sullen, it is Divine Providence that has designed matters 
in this fashion. ... Providence is the nourishing mother of the 
human family, distributing food to the whole world. Tell me, 
who is it that provides food. . . for the numerous and saintly body of 
poor religious, as well as for so many sick and necessitous people 
in hospitals... ? The answer is, Providence.” 


The conclusion of this paragraph is, comments Philomneste, 
“well done. But what was the use of beginning it with a pre- 
tended planetary influence attributed to Providence? But such 
was the spirit of those days.’’ My readers will, no doubt, agree 
with our critic in this respect. 

(3) A few brief anecdotes may now be excerpted from the 
volume of M. Peignot. 

(a) Cardinal de Richelieu assisted in 1632 at a ceremony to 
which a gray-friar preached with firmness and assurance. This 
great man, before whom everybody trembled, was astonished that 
he had not been able to impose upon the preacher, or at least 
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had not intimidated him somewhat; and accordingly, at the con- 
clusion of the sermon, he asked the preacher how he had been able 
to preach with such assurance. The friar replied: ‘‘Ah! Mon- 
seigneur, I was prepared. When I learned that I should have the 
honor of preaching before your Eminence, I learned my sermon 
whilst seated before a square of cabbages, in whose middle was a 
red spot—and that accustomed me to your presence’’ (p. 197) 
Good for the gray-friar! And (if the story be not true) one is apt 
to think of the Italian proverb that reminds us: “If the story be 
not true, it is happily invented.”’ 

(b) Francis Faure, a gray-friar, was preaching one day on Our 
Lord’s Passion. He had begun his sermon by the time Anne of 
Austria arrived. Respect and custom required him to begin 
again. Then, making allusion to his subject and addressing the 
Queen, he said to her, as Aineas said to Dido: 


Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


This was greatly applauded in those days. Faure was court 
preacher. He was appointed Bishop of Glandéves by Louis 
XIV, March 6, 1651, and was transferred to the bishopric of 
Amiens. He died at Paris, May 11, 1687 (p. 145). 

(c) A Capuchin, preaching against theatrical plays, and trans- 
ported with holy zeal, cried out in the midst of his sermon: 
“Yes, yes, my dear friends, the opera is the vestibule of hell, and 
comedy is its antechamber”’ (p. 149). 

(d) A preacher named Loysel, endowed with an impressive 
figure and with a splendid voice, was very obscure in his sermons. 
And so it was said of him: vultus hilaris, vox flexibilis, sermo in- 
tntelligibilis (p. 149). 

It is freely admitted that quotations such as these may not 
temper the heats of summer, but they may perhaps be regarded as, 
at least, not wholly lacking in some little interest—even in sum- 
mer. 

(4) Still more notably lacking in humor than the preceding 
excerpts from the work of M. Peignot, but withal replete with 
homiletic interest, is the account (pp. 198-199) given of Father 
Honoré, a celebrated Capuchin, born at Cannes in Provence, who 
preached in a singular fashion. He made the truths of religion 
terrible, whilst presenting them in a somewhat burlesque manner. 

Preaching one day against the vanity of the world, he took in 
his hands the head of a dead person. ‘Speak,’ he said in his 
native tongue; “‘would you not be the head of a magistrate? 
Who does not reply admits the charge.”” He next placed on it the 
head-gear of a judge. ‘Well, well,’”’ he continued, “have you not 
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sold justice for loads of gold? Have you not thundered often at 
a hearing? Have you not had an understanding with the lawyer 
and the advocate in order to violate Justice—Justice, that beaute- 
ous virgin, despite her cries? How many magistrates have there 
not been sitting on the fleur-de-lis in order to make virtue ill at 
ease!’’ 

He then threw the head away in a sort of passion and, taking 
another head, he said to it: ‘Would you not be the head of one of 
those lovely ladies who occupy themselves only with catching 
hearts with a kind of bird-calls?”’ 

He then took a ribbon and placed it on the head, and said: 
“Ah, well! thou giddy head, where are those beautiful eyes that 
played so adroitly with the eye-balls? Where is that lovely 
mouth that formed such graceful laughter, but which will tremble 
with agony in hell? Where are those teeth which bit into so 
many hearts only to kill them, that the devil may more easily 
devour them? Or those dainty ears into which so many fops 
have whispered so often in order to gain an entrance into your 
heart through such gates? Where is that paint, that pomatum, 
and so many other ingredients with which you would brighten 
your face? Whither have gone those roses and those natural or 
artificial lilies which you gathered from shameless kisses?’’ 

This preacher, filled with enthusiasm, ran through all sorts of 
conditions. He put on the head of a dead person a hat, or a cap, 
or even a coronet, or a hood, following the character of the rdéle he 
thus played. He took the precaution of furnishing himself with 
all the necessary attire before preaching this truiy dramatic ser- 
mon. 

This good Religious (continues M. Peignot), having crammed 
his discourses with quibbles and conundrums, vividly disquieted 
the minds of his hearers, and meanwhile insinuated himself into 
their souls in spite of the sharp and screaming quality of his voice. 
And so it was that Pére Bourdaloue, when asked by Louis XIV as 
to his opinion of this Capuchin, replied: ‘He grates upon the 
ears, but he rends the hearts.”’ 

It is pleasant to find M. Peignot (or ‘‘Philomneste’’) closing his 
account of this notably successful Capuchin preacher with the 
following splendid tribute: ‘‘He gave missions almost everywhere 
in France—missions signalized with great conversions and abun- 
dant restitutions. He left behind him vestiges of his zeal which 
can never be effaced.” 

The curiously interesting selections here made from the work 
of M. Peignot may be humorously concluded by the following 
antithetic portion of a sermon. A certain preacher ‘‘mounted 
the pulpit and announced to his parishioners that he was going 
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to preach on Patience, on the necessity of practising this virtue, 
and on the advantages drawn thence in every phase of life. He 
interrupted his discourse and signaled the sacristan to close the 
church door, and then took up again the thread of his discourse: 


‘Brethren, Patience is a virtue. . . (wow shut that door).... Yes, 
my friends, patience is a virtue. . . (are you ever going to shut that 
door?).... Patienceisa...” (and then angrily beating the floor 


with his feet: ‘““But zounds. SHUT THAT DOOR. ..”’’). 

The comment of M. Peignot hereupon would appear to be 
quite natural: ‘““The good folk in the church must have been 
greatly edified to perceive how the preacher had joined example 
to precept” (p. 206). 

The comparatively very few illustrations of curious preach- 
ments quoted from M. Peignot’s volume may nevertheless bear 
some pertinent general comment such as that to be found in the 
concluding section of this paper. 


IV 


Doubtless, a paper such as the present one, intended generally 
to amuse rather than to inform its readers, and thus intended as a 
slight challenge to the heats of ‘‘the good old summer-time,”’ may 
nevertheless be permitted to end on a slightly serious tone or 
“note.”” The following notations would accordingly appear to 
be permissible. 

(1) A reader is entitled to assume that the direct quotations 
made by M. Peignot (the self-styled ‘“‘Philomneste’’) were not 
tampered with, but were correctly reported by him, since he fur- 
nishes his readers with so many full references to the names of 
authors, to the various titles of the volumes thus selected for di- 
rect quotations, and to the place and date of the publications in 
question. 

(2) Meanwhile, as the design of M. Peignot was predomi- 
nantly to amuse rather than to instruct his readers, it might well 
seem possible that the authors and works thus cited were not 
treated with complete adequacy as to the purpose of the authors 
in question. Accordingly, a reader of M. Peignot’s quite lengthy 
work will not leap heedlessly to fixed conclusions. 

(3) Somewhat similarly, the reader, aware of this purpose of 
M. Peignot, will not, whilst enjoying whatsoever humor the 
printed extracts may furnish him, set either the preacher men- 
tioned in the quotation or the general state of education of the 
preacher’s auditory, in a solidly molded framework. 

(4) In the case of one or other amusing anecdote, the reader 
will be well-advised to accept with caution some of the apparently 
flat assertions made. M. Peignot himself has furnished me with 
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a helpful illustration of this desirable caution. In ‘‘Extraits des 
sermons de P. Camus, Evéque de Belley,”” M. Peignot writes (p. 
195): ‘“‘The same Bishop of Belley, preaching on the Passion of 
Our Lord at St. Jean en Gréve in the presence of the Duke of 
Orléans, noticed that the Prince was seated between M. 
d’Emery and M. de Bullion, intendants of finance. The preacher 
took occasion of this fact to make this equivocal exclamation: 
‘Ah, Monseigneur, when I see you between two thieves... .’ 
This was noticed by a goodly portion of those present, who began 
tolaugh. The Prince, who was asleep, wanted to know what was 
going on. ‘Do not be disturbed,’ replied M. de Bullion as he 
pointed to M. d’Emery, ‘he is referring to us two.’ ”’ 

Now, this little anecdote has a footnote by M. Peignot: ‘‘Vig- 
neul de Marville tells this anecdote in a different way: ‘Jean- 
Pierre Camus, Bishop of Belley (he says), preaching at the 
Hospital for Incurables, said in an apostrophe to a crucifix: Ah, 
my Saviour, I see You between two thieves. At these words, the 
Duke of Orléans, Gaston fils de France, who had beside him a 
superintendent of finances and a famous partisan, took his hat 
off in order to make the auditory believe that it was to himself 
that the preacher was speaking’ (in those days, men wore their 
hats during a sermon).”’ 











Demonstrators That Don’t Demonstrate 
By JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


“You ask, Your Excellency, what I would suggest to prevent 
spiritually underprivileged Catholics from drifting into Commun- 
ism. In answer, all that I can say is that the works of mercy 
never grow old. They are our first ministrations to insiders as 
well as to outsiders.”’ 


The above are the words of a distinguished lay woman whose 
life (since her conversion from a post-Christian apostleship to the 
underpaid, undernourished and ill-housed millions of our country- 
men) has been the constant practice of those works of mercy 
which she so aptly says are still contemporary. She is a kitchen, 
as well as a journalistic and lecture, drudge of her needy brothers 
and sisters in Christ. She has a keen practical realization that 
the Saviour Himself first began to do and then to teach; 
and that the Church has been doing the same ever since, not 
only inasmuch as she conquers for Christ, but also inasmuch as 
she rightly rules for Christ those whom she has immediately or 
remotely won over to complete fealty to the Master. However, 
these sentiments of our convert woman—with their affinity with 
Galilee and Judea, and later with the Mediterranean litoral as 
the Tent-Maker journeyed from East to West, and still later 
with the Catacombs for almost three hundred years—these senti- 
ments are strikingly at variance with the implied sentiments of a 
recent article by a well-known Englishman in one of our Catholic 
weeklies. 


English Writer Seems to Want Manners Not Works 


This writer sums up the inferences drawn from his experiences 
as a sort of religious publicist to the armed forces of his country. 
At the outset, he finds that most of his countrymen would as 
soon turn Communist as Catholic; that these same countrymen, 
while in large part not church-goers, are as a rule religious; and 
that although Christ is not acknowledged by non-church-goers 
as the Son of God, yet He is honored as a great and influential 
personality. Our appraisal of our non-Catholic American popu- 
lation would be much the same. These latter also are for the 
most part just post-Christians, and the Christian faith and 
morals of their ancestors have changed into a mere social tradition, 
which nevertheless is something indefinitely higher than the in- 
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herited standards of conduct that characterize purely pre-Chris- 
tians, or mere pagans. For all that, our Englishman is not quite as 
frank here as Belloc was on this same general situation. That 
apostle of the pen, writing about ten years ago in Columbia, de- 
clared that in his own youth the ordinary man and the ordinary 
woman of England was a firm believer in the mystery of the 
Most Holy Trinity and in that of the Divinity of Christ, where- 
as at the time of his writing that typical man and that typical 
woman believed in neither of these mysteries. But our complaint 
against the recent article is that it strikes us as having a large 
amount of unconscious naturalism. 

For the writer does seem to give the impression that, if only 
the generality of Catholics (at least the dominant part) in England 
had Puseyite manners, were cultured, were to the manner born 
in the sense of being really John Bullish (and no non-Englishman 
objects to Englishmen being John Bullish, but may indeed like 
them all the better for it) if these desired manners were had by 
Catholics on an influencing scale, our writer appears to imply 
that England’s conversion would be under way. But, instead of 
those longed-for manners, our writer finds a Gaelic-Italian tone 
and temper in the Catholic Church in England. On this point 
we might remark that a good flow of traditional-English vocations 
into the priesthood these past two generations would have largely 
remedied the evil complained of. Still, a similar lack of earthly 
nobility didn’t seem to bother Saint Paul. That Apostle appears 
to have thought that social outcasts were, from the standpoint 
of the supernatural, quite the logical element to form the bulk 
of his first converts. He didn’t think from the nature of things 
that there was any other remote attitude for the Jews and pagans 
to have towards Christ and Him Crucified than an occasion of 
either scandal or foolishness. At the same time, that Apostle was 
well aware that this remote attitude of disdain could be changed; 
and he was equally aware that this remote attitude wouldn’t 
be changed by these outsiders finding in the Christians only jolly 
good fellows, companions of field and forum. The Apostle did 
not cease to live in order to let Christ begin to live in him, and still 
remain unaware of the fact that apostles and converts alike were 
not going to attract followers to a Crucified Lord otherwise than 
by showing forth in their lives the power no less than the infirm- 
ity of Christ. 


Opposite View Taken by an Irishman 


Over a year ago I read the report of a talk given in Dublin by an 
Irishman who from his youth had, like St. Paul, been pressed by the 
charity of Christ. He was speaking to a group of fellow-lay-mis- 
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sionaries and his theme was that a faith which will move moun- 
tains must be aimed at if any notable success is to be had in the 
work of bringing back Catholics to the practice of their religion and 
‘of winning over non-Catholics to the Church. He urged a faith 
that will quit the solid land when needs be, and dare to walk 
upon the waters. Then he went on to ask if England could be 
brought back by the feeble faith prevailing; with the same low 
faith whether the chances were even as good of reclaiming France; 
and whether the impossibility of converting Russia would not 
have to be taken for granted on the supposition of a faith no 
stronger than that which is needed for the salvation of ordinary 
Catholics. This proto-lay-missionary was absolutely sure that 
one and all of these nations could, as a matter of course, be 
brought back to Christ, given the right intensity of faith. He 
reminded his colleagues how in ages past mere handfulls of men 
had gone out from that little island and literally made mass 
conversions. The same could be done again, if only faith were 
pushed up to the needed mark. In the way of confirmation he 
cited the first big accomplishment by Dublin lay missionaries 
twenty years before. Those pioneers had undertaken an aposto- 
late to the segregate district of the City which had been in exist- 
ence for nearly two hundred years. They had advanced in their 
unheard of undertaking to the point where the road they were 
following divided. One branch bore the legend: ‘Away from 
an im possible, a foolish work.” The other legend read: ‘Forward 
to the completion of the work begun, even tf it be at the peril of your 
own souls.’’ The required burst of heroism came; and those 
lay missionaries went forward to the conversion of 400 fallen 
women and their proprietary parasites. 


But We Have No Stones to Cast at England 


If there is a country anywhere in the world more favorably 
situated spiritually for the development of works of mercy than 
our own country, I don’t know of it. Yet, these works insepa- 
rable from the vigor of Christian life do appear to be obsolescent 
and even obsolete in so far as flourishing on anything like a 
noticeable scale is concerned. And if you, patient reader, doubt 
this statement, just try to recruit in a large American parish as 
many as three dozen men under grandfather age for the Con- 
ference of St. Vincent de Paul; or try getting as many as two dozen 
young men and women together, older than twenty and younger 
than thirty, for lay missionary work. But we need not go that 
far afield for a proof of the truth of our statement. Merely let 
those of us who can remember back into the 90’s recall the dif- 
ference then and now in attendance at church funerals. But 
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before considering conditions to-day, let us recall the conduct of 
neighbors and friends who came to console the bereaved ones 
just at the time when “funeral parlor wakes” were on the way in, 
and “home wakes” on their way out. Even at that time old 
folks whose memory had gone back to post-Civil War times 
used to express shocked surprise at the tendency of so many 
otherwise well-mannered Catholics, who tried to make an early 
and quick get-away lest shame should compel them to watch 
long with the dead—above all, throughout the night. But to 
the church funerals then and now. 

At the close of the century if a person were at all well-known 
in a parish, the church at the Funeral Mass would be certain to 
be well filled with the women folks of the parish and with youths 
not working. I recall hearing of a simple lay Brother being 
buried in a parish where he had been missioned for years, and yet 
where he knew very few persons except by sight. The large church 
edifice was not large enough to hold the crowd that came to dis- 
charge the corporal work of mercy of burying the dead. They 
came out of reverence for the Brother’s truly edifying life. To-day 
a deserving and beloved pastor can be buried and seats will not 
be at a premium. And if at priests’ month’s mind Masses the 
school children were not commandeered, the churches would be 
practically empty. I assisted a few years ago at the funeral of a 
venerable woman who had lived a couple of blocks from the parish 
church for forty years, and whose grandson was a priest. Outside 
the relatives and close friends, there was hardly anyone in the 
body of the large church. 

Some would account for this neglect of the dead by saying 
that those whose duty it is to demonstrate do not demonstrate. 
Apropos of this, there comes to my mind an incident of teaching 
Sisters quite a few years ago. A father of the parish was dead; 
three of the children were then in the parochial school, and older 
children had been in the school. Yet, not a single Sister teaching 
any of the three children came to the wake with a companion, 
although it was not uncommon for these Sisters to make purely 
social calls within the limits of the parish. I recall also a Sister 
of another teaching community being asked if it was the practice 
of her institute for the Sisters to make a call of condolence when 
a near relative ofa pupillayindeath. She gave this quite amazing 
answer: ‘‘We can’t be bothered with things like that.” How 
different that consecrated conduct in regard to the works of mercy 
from that of a pastor who is not long since gone, and of whose in- 
spiring conduct I learned quite by accident! He happened to 
pick me up at a Catholic hospital, whither he had come to visit 
a parishioner, to bring me on my way. As we passed a non- 
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Catholic hospital, he stopped his auto and asked to be excused a 
few moments while he went in to call on a sick parishioner. 
While he was gone, I was told by his accompanying nephew 
that this was a nightly task with the priest uncle. After supper 
he would jump in the car after glancing at his afternoon mail 
(his parishioners always kept him in cars, and although he should 
have had a thousand accidents by reason of his distracted driving, 
he never had a single one), and go from hospital to hospital 
visiting each sick person; and if the persons were seriously ill, 
he would make two visits a day. He would always be back in 
time for his year-around instructions to prospective converts— 
and let us remark here for our English friend’s benefit that this 
priest was Gaelic by birth, and remained until death Gaelic in 
accent and mannerisms; but it was not these alienisms but the 
distinctly supernatural traits of his character that attracted 
converts year in and year out. Still, this same busy priest had 
time for a lot of parish journalism and for teaching several classes 
a week in his high school. He died leaving his parsimonial 
patrimony—money saved mainly from long-merited but self-denied 
vacations—towards an endowment of his school. In life and 
death he domonstrated all the works of mercy. 

But priests and Sisters are not to be the only demonstrators of 
the supernatural life of Christ and Him Crucified through the 
pertinent works of mercy. True, these consecrated ones should 
be the master demonstrators. All Catholics beyond the use of 
reason should be journeymen and journeywomen demonstrators 
of the life from above. And let usreturn in closing to our English- 
man. He makes an observation somewhat to the point when he 
says that English non-Catholics think Catholics more concerned 
about abstaining on Fridays than in being kind, sympathetic, 
and understanding. Now, we would not say that Catholics must 
not be concerned about abstaining on Friday unless excused or 
dispensed from; but avoiding sin is the negative side of the 
devout life. Practising generously works of supererogation is the 
positive side of that life, and among these non-preceptive works 
those of mercy, especially the corporal works of mercy, are the 
ones which serve best to spread abroad the good odor of Christ. 
And if that is all that our talented Englishman was intent on 
saying, we hereby declare ourselves in hearty accord with him. 








The Ontological Morass 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


Ontologism, or the theory that man has a natural direct con- 
sciousness of God’s existence, has long been explicitly affirmed 
by certain philosophers. It is implicit also, and increasingly so, 
in many of the manifestations of estheticism which claim to 
demonstrate an approach to God. Although as a philosophic 
doctrine it has not been formally and explicitly condemned by 
the Church, there was the condemnation by the Council of Vienne 
of the errors of the Beghards, who taught that man can see 
God by his natural intelligence. There have also been a num- 
ber of censures of propositions that involve the fundamental er- 
rors of Ontologism. These include the censure of seven proposi- 
tions in 1861, confirmed in 1862. In 1866 certain writings of Prof. 
Ubaghs of Louvain were censured; and in 1887 the forty proposi- 
tions from the works of Rosmini. 

Because of the falsity of Ontologism, many have thought that 
to call St. Anselm’s well-known argument for the existence of 
God the ‘ontological argument”’ is misleading and unfortunate. 
Nevertheless, while there is no ontologistic error in St. Anselm’s 
a priori reasoning as it stands, there may well be in the minds of 
those who claim for it more than it warrants. The reverence 
due to the name of St. Anselm is no doubt a factor, and not the 
least, in the regard which philosophers have had for the argument. 
This is as it should be; but canonization is no guarantee that the 
Saint in his writings has always been completely explicit or suffi- 
ciently exact to counter later hostile interpretation. This is evi- 
dent from the works of the Fathers of the Church, and Cardinal 
Newman in his ‘““Development of Christian Doctrine’ has dealt 
fully with the question as it applies to them. He is careful to ex- 
plain that he imputes no heresy to the canonized Fathers, and that 
their orthodoxy can only be impugned from their incomplete 
doctrinal statements by unfair inquirers. Of the facts he says: 
“St. Dionysius is accused by St. Basil of having sown the first 
seeds of Arianism; and St. Gregory is allowed by the same 
learned Father to have used language concerning Our Lord, which 
he only defends on the plea of an economical object in the writer. 
St. Hippolytus speaks as if he were ignorant of Our Lord’s Eternal 
Sonship; St. Methodius speaks incorrectly at least upon the In- 
carnation.’’ Further, he says: ‘‘If we limit our view of the teach- 
ing of the Fathers by what they expressly state, St. Ignatius may 
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be considered as a Patripassian, St. Justin arianizes, and St. 
Hippolytus is a Photinian.”’ 

It is probable that St. Anselm has often been invoked by ontolo- 
gists, for (as Alexandre Bertoni, O.F.M., points out in ‘‘Le bien- 
heureux Jean Duns Scot’’) St. Augustine, St. Bonaventure, and 
even St. Thomas have been quoted in favor of Ontologism. St. 
Thomas’s refutation of St. Anselm’s argument is precise; and it 
does seem that the argument itself is in essence nothing more than 
an affirmation of belief which can only logically be made by those 
who have already accepted the conclusion of the a posteriori argu- 
ment. This is far more evident in Leibnitz’s championship, or, 
as he himself claims, completion of the argument. He says: 
‘God (or the necessary being) alone has this privilege that he 
must exist if it is possible. And since nothing can hinder the 
possibility of that which possesses no limitations, no negation, 
and consequently no contradiction, this alone is sufficient to 
establish the existence of God a priori” (‘‘The Monadology,” 
1714). But that argument is contradictory if oniy from the fact 
that the Infinite Being is not possible; He is necessarily actual. 
A God who could be a possibility would be no God at all.' It is 
a contradiction also to say, as Martin Rule did in ‘“The Life and 
Times of St. Anselm’”’ (Kegan Paul, 1883), that St. Anselm’s was 
“the first a priort argument in proof of the existence of the Su- 
preme Being which human genius had as yet constructed.”’ If 
that were so, it falls to the ground as a proof, for its late construc- 
tion—in the year 1078—would indicate that the mind of man does 
not operate in that way in arriving at a belief in God’s existence. 

It must be admitted, however, that a distinguished philosopher, 
writing recently in the English Catholic Gazette has alleged a 
similar want of conformity of the average man’s reasoning process 
with St. Thomas’s proofs. In an article which he entitles ‘““The 
Insufficiency of Thomism,’’ he says: ‘‘Who that needs convincing 
is convinced by St. Thomas’ ‘Five Proofs’? It is the validity of 
the underlying principles that is always questioned in our un- 
metaphysical age; and those who accept the principles have no 
need of the ‘Proofs.’’’ While it must always remain true that the 
thinkers are comparatively few, and that in some ages, such as 
our own, those few are very few indeed, there must on the other 
hand be many who can testify that they have been primarily con- 
vinced by reasoning on the lines of St. Thomas. The practical 
impossibility of securing statistics, and the fact that most have 
learned to have some idea of God before they come to reason for 
themselves about His existence, make a definite inquiry into the 


1 It is true that God may be said to be possible in the logical sense, but only after 
His existence is proved. 
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fact of conviction by a posteriori proof out of the question. But 
the universal validity of St. Thomas’s proofs is easily recognized 
by the thinking believer, and that is not so with St. Anselm’s. 
The mind of every man is basically fashioned in the same way, 
and if there are few philosophers in the restricted sense, every 
man’s philosophy would lead him to true conclusions if only he 
were true to himself in the use of his mental faculties. 

It is the opinion of the philosophical writer in The Catholic 
Gazette already quoted that the acceptance of the “‘Five Proofs” 
depends on “‘intuition.’’ Of the proofs themselves he says: ‘‘One 
and all they are based on an intuition of Absolute Being deeper 
than any formulated principle, and no reason can be assigned for 
that intuition save the metaphysical relation existing between 
the soul and God, who impresses on its thought His own Neces- 
sity, and on its substance its own Image.”’ But this passage 
needs to be read in conjunction with another in the same article. 
The writer says: ‘“‘There are intuitions concrete and obscure as 
well as concepts in the furniture of the mind; and it is not by what 
it can define, and analyse, and arrange in a logical framework, it 
gains its hold on concrete truth, but by evidence coming from all 
directions, and justifying itself by a wider consistency and a 
deeper mental satisfaction.” That, surely, is not only in accord 
with St. Thomas’s principle: Nzhil in intellectu quin prius fuerit in 
sensu, but also indicates the true nature of these natural ‘‘intui- 
tions’’—even the “intuition of Absolute Being.’”’ They would 
seem to be nothing more than cognitions acquired by experience 
or practised reasoning, aided by the habitus principiorum. 

But the same writer has more to say on the ‘“‘Five Proofs’’ of 
St. Thomas. ‘‘His real bases,’’ he says, ‘‘are the metaphysical 
principles of Being, and it is very questionable whether these 
principles, necessary and immutable, can be ‘abstracted’ from 
the contingent objects of sense, and are not founded rather on a 
knowledge of the Absolute emerging in the soul itself.” Further: 
“Let it not be assumed that the Fall so utterly ruined the human 
mind as to change its innate direction, so long as even Aristotle 
recognizes man’s craving for the Absolute Truth and the Abso- 
lute God—a craving for wisdom, and happiness, and peace, which 
is meaningless unless it is fulfilled in the Beatific Vision.’’ But 
the innate direction of the mind of man before the Fall, other 
than that assumed by the writer in The Catholic Gazette in his 
general argument, was surely an effect of grace. The craving for 
the Absolute Truth and the Absolute Good recognized by Aristotle 
is, because of the supernatural endowment of Adam, im fact mean- 
ingless unless it is fulfilled in the Beatific Vision. But the crav- 
ing is itself a witness to the Fall; it provides evidence that created 
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things can no longer yield their quota of happiness for man. It is 
still natural; intensified, perhaps, because since the Fall the nat- 
ural objects of desire can satisfy even less than they would had 
man not fallen, and because man expects more from them. 

Far from the mind of man having become utterly ruined by the 
Fall, it would seem that his natural faculties, when he chooses to 
use them, remain particularly sharp; that is attested by his suc- 
cess in “‘scientific’’ invention, if by nothing else. The almost 
universal belief in an over-ruling intelligent Being may well wit- 
ness not to the presence of innate idea but to the assent of the in- 
tellect of the more thoughtful to a posteriori proof, even though 
most men may be mentally lazy enough to be “‘unmetaphysical’”’ 
in the sense that they have neither formed nor adhere to any 
system of metaphysics. Proof for the existence of God, moreover, 
implicitly recognized, must surely be as elementary as the numer- 
ous other ‘“‘evidences’”’ on which man must base his day-to-day 
conduct. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that so great an authority 
as Cardinal Newman is often quoted in favor of the theory that 
regards ‘‘intuition’’ as based on an innate idea. “‘Man,” said the 
Cardinal, ‘‘is not a reasoning animal.’’ But this sentence must 
not be taken out of its context—it is absurd to quote Newman 
of all people as belittling the human mind, for what is his appeal 
throughout his works but to the intellect? The full quotation is: 
“After all, man is mot a reasoning animal; he is a seeing, feeling, 
contemplating, acting, animal.’ It is from a letter of Newman’s 
to the 7imes in February, 1841, which he reproduces in ‘“‘The 
Grammar of Assent.’’ The letter was a protest against a doc- 
trine maintained by Lord Brougham and Sir Robert Peel. ‘“That 
doctrine was to the effect that the claims of religion could be se- 
cured and sustained in the mass of men, and in particular in the 
lower classes of society, by acquaintance with literature and 
physical science, and that through the instrumentality of Me- 
chanics’ Institutes and Reading Rooms.’”’ Newman is at pains to 
argue that reason is not a sufficient basis for religion, and that 
faith rather than reason is the spur to action. 

In his famous fifth chapter of the ‘‘Apologia,’’ he explains in 
further detail, and from a somewhat different viewpoint, his at- 
titude towards the use of reason in matters of religious belief. 
He says: “I know that even the unaided reason, when correctly 
exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality of the soul, 
and in a future retribution; but I am considering the faculty of 
reason actually and historically; and in this point of view, I do 
not think I am wrong in saying that its tendency is towards a 
simple unbelief in matters of religion. No truth, however sacred, 
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can stand against it, in the long run; and hence it is that in the 
pagan world, when Our Lord came, the last traces of the religious 
knowledge of former times were all but disappearing from those 
portions of the world in which the intellect had been active and 
had had a career.” And he goes on to show, almost propheti- 
cally, that “‘in these latter days, in like manner, outside the Catho- 
lic Church things are tending—with far greater rapidity than 
in that old time from the circumstance of the age—to atheism 
in one shape or other.”’ 

This is certainly no argument against a normal implicit accept- 
ance of the “‘Five Proofs’’; much less is it an argument in favor 
of an innate idea of God. Newman’s contention is that, where 
metaphysics has flourished most, the mind of man paradoxically 
has failed to be convinced by metaphysical proofs. But the 
whole question of belief on reasonable grounds is bound up with 
right conduct. Intellectual activity itself can and often does 
lead to intellectual pride, which, if progressive, will inevitably be 
followed by all kinds of vice. There is in communities which 
indulge in it a further fall, as it were, away from God, and their 
state becomes worse than before; far worse when, as with Europe 
of to-day, they have a legacy of the highest standards of all. 

Newman’s contention in the several passages quoted is only 
part of a general argument for the necessity of revealed religion; 
an argument which may be regarded as taken a step further in a 
passage from his essay on ‘Private Judgement,’’ first published 
in the British Critic of July, 1841. He says there: ‘‘Reason is 
slow and abstract, cold and speculative; but man is a being of 
feeling and action; he is not resolvable into a dictum de omni et 
nullo, or a series of hypotheticals, or a critical diatribe, or an al- 
gebraical equation. And this obvious fact does, as far as it goes, 
make it probable that, if we are providentially obliged to exercise 
our private judgment, we should have to decide upon the teacher 
rather than upon the doctrine.’’ Supernatural faith not only 
fulfills where reason halts; it also sanctions the findings of 
“natural” theology. ‘‘Faith,’’ says G. K. Chesterton, ‘‘gives a 
man back his body and his soul and his reason and his will and 
his very life.” That is why systems evolved by philosophers 
unenlightened by faith invariably go astray. The conversion of 
geniuses such as Newman and Chesterton is, perhaps, a tribute 
to the truth that faith crowns reason. Or the fact that very little 
of what either of them wrote needed to be rewritten after their 
conversion may indicate their implicit faith throughout. We 
may follow the steps by which a few eminent thinkers arrived in 
the Church, at least as far as they are able to reveal them to us. 
But there must be numberless converts, of whom the world has 
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never heard, that have reasoned their way to Catholicism. But 
without faith as a clinch to their reasoning none could have 
reached their goal. 

Since appeal has been made to St. Bonaventure as supporting 
a theory of an innate idea of God, it may be well to quote from a 
reply by Fr. Benet O’Driscoll, O.P., also printed in The Catholic 
Gazette, to ‘The Insufficiency of Thomism.”’ He points out that 
“although St. Bonaventure believed that reason is specifically 
distinct from faith, he held that it is incompetent in fact to con- 
struct a philosophy without the guidance of faith.’’ Gilson is 
quoted to the effect that, ‘‘if by philosophy we mean pure reason, 
there is no Bonaventuran philosophy.”’ 

May it not be that there is reason in St. Bonaventure’s doctrine 
of the insufficiency of reason even in what may be called its own 
sphere? Is it not probable that a state in which pure reason 
operates purely is impossible in fallen man? Or may it be that 
philosophies depend, if not on faith, at least on good faith, which 
involves also personal right conduct, a thing about which in in- 
dividuals it is not permissible to judge? 

Whatever the answers to those questions, it does seem that the 
Platonic philosophy in general, sometimes said to be ‘‘true in a 
mystical sense,’’ is a theology rather than a philosophy. It was 
so regarded to some extent in the early years of the Church, and 
again in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Catholic teaching 
does not oppose the view that so-called pagans may by implicit 
faith achieve the state of grace and even high sanctity. Virgil 
was venerated in the early Church as having been in some measure 
divinely inspired. Dom Aelred Graham, O.S.B., in ‘‘The Love of 
God” (London; The Catholic Book Club, 1939), gives examples 
of persons in the earlier stages of the Sufic movement in Islam who 
reached mystical states ‘“‘which have every right to be compared 
with the states reached by St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross.” 
Plato may well have been ‘“‘philosophizing’’ from the supernat- 
ural point of view. 

There was little danger to the cause of truth in the use of such 
a system when it was used chiefly as a basis of theology. But 
since the Reformation, philosophers, both genuine and counter- 
feit, have abounded, while the theologians have been few. Pla- 
tonism has been taken out of its context, and were it to be quoted 
to-day as having ecclesiastical sanction as a system of pure rea- 
soning, it would lead to hopeless confusion between the natural 
and the supernatural. It is probable that the errors of Rosmini 
were in large part due to his giving natural values to super- 
natural views. 

Such confusion cannot possibly arise when the Thomistic sys- 
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tem is followed. “If I were to set forth my thought in full,” 
says Jacques Maritain, ‘‘I should say that the greatest benefit 
to my mind the Church owes to the Angelic Doctor, the most ur- 
gent intellectual task that he had to accomplish was to fix, by 
absolutely firm and definite principles, the theological distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural order, a distinction 
which cannot be bridged over and which is deeply cherished by 
the Catholic Faith; a distinction which is important for the 
commonweal as for the Church; as important for a sound under- 
standing of the things of nature as of the things of grace and the com- 
plete rational theory of which had to be elaborated during the 
course of centuries in a long process, full of vicissitudes, until it 
attained its full maturity in the thought of St. Thomas” 
(‘‘Reflexions sur l’intelligence’’). 

If that is so, the insistence by the Church on the following of 
St. Thomas, of which Canon 1366 is a reminder, will cause no 
wonder. Maritain again seems to agree with the theory of the 
insufficiency of reason, even in its own sphere. In “The Things 
that are not Cesar’s,’’ he says that ‘‘the superior influences which 
only the Church could dispense. . . alone enable reason truly to 
attain that universality in the natural order to which it tends by 
nature, and which the infirmity of man ceaselessly denies it.’’ 
Further, “the integral universalism which truth requires” and of 
which “St. Thomas Aquinas is the great exponent. . . developed 
in the intelligence under the light of faith, and for that reason the 
Church has such a predilection for his doctrine and has made it, 
in the words of Benedict XV, her own special doctrine. It has been 
very justly observed and should be untiringly reiterated: ‘It is not 
Catholicism which is Thomist, it is Thomism which is Catholic, 
and it is Catholic because it is universalist.’’”” Our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, in his Decree of December 16, 1941, which was 
made public on March 12, 1942, appointing St. Albert the Great 
patron of the natural sciences, linked together the names of St. 
Thomas and St. Albert as Patron Saints of learning, and de- 
scribed the work of St. Thomas as “‘light borrowed from heaven 
which had lit up human knowledge.” 

From the distinction drawn by St. Thomas between the natural 
and the supernatural, which the Church so strongly emphasizes, 
we must deduce a difference of outlook between the unenlightened 
mind and the mind enlightened by faith. That is not to say that 
the natural man may not see things in rationibus xternis, in the 
sense that he may deduce from them the existence of the Creator, 
and acknowledge His reflection in the perfection of things. But 
faith, since it is a habitus, gives him the capacity for viewing them 
in a different light, a capacity which can only be developed as 
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long as his faith is living. With the growth of grace, there may 
be an increasing consciousness of the presence of God, a conscious- 
ness that may eventually become habitual. 

If we do not from the outset make the clear-cut distinction be- 
tween nature and grace, there is serious danger of accepting the 
elementary knowledge of God which the man in a state of nature 
may have implicitly acquired, as being radically of the same order 
as the mystical knowledge of God. Any system which seems to 
allow of a natural mysticism is full of pitfalls, which are none 
the less pitfalls because we know they are there. Even if we 
know exactly where they are, they cannot be approached with 
safety, for the ground is too slippery all around. 

If doctrinally we grant to nature what properly only belongs 
to the soul animated by grace, we falsely give to nature a par- 
ticipation in the divine life. That way lies pantheism. In at- 
tempting to elevate human nature metaphysically we only suc- 
ceed in degrading it. We give the natural life a self-sufficiency 
which both reason and faith deny it. And that, logically de- 
veloped, is to deny the need for the supernatural, and, logically 
again, to lead to the ultimate contradiction of denying the need 
for belief in God, as modern materialistic ideologies have done. 
Doubtless, Maritain has all this in view when he says that the 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural order is 
“important for the commonweal as for the Church; as important 
for a sound understanding of the things of nature as of the things of 
grace.’ Is it so absurd to say that to depart from Thomism may 
be the first step towards Communism? 

I will let further words of Maritain’s—again from ‘“The Things 
that are not Cesar’s’—comment on that question: ‘‘For the 
past fifty years the Popes have been imploring Catholics all to 
have recourse to St. Thomas Aquinas. Have such urgent en- 
treaties been met with a sufficiently generous love of truth? If 
in the interval a unanimous effort had been made to reform the 
mind under the inspiration of the Common Doctor, Catholics 
would be commanding every highway in the world. Fierce as- 
saults are preparing against the Church at the moment, while 
many minds are threatened by a sort of syncretism, indulgent to 
every kind of error. Recourse to arms brooks no delay.” 




















The Pastor and His Deaf Parishioners 
By THEODORE A. OpDENAKER, A.M.., S.T.B. 


The problems of the deaf have at last crossed the horizon of 
consciousness in the progressive parish, and the zealous pastor 
has begun to realize the need of specialized instruction for his deaf 
parishioners. While he knows that the deaf constitute but a 
small percentage of his entire flock,' he now realizes that, if he is 
to do his complete duty towards the souls under his care, he must 
provide some means whereby this minority group may receive 
the Word of God and the helps of their religion. 

In the past, it has been the usual thing for the Catholic deaf to 
attend services in our churches and to leave without ever being 
spiritually refreshed by the eloquence of God’s ministers. Year 
in and year out, they have attended Mass on Sunday and holy- 
days without ever receiving any instruction or inspiration from 
the pulpit. Is it any wonder, then, that the rate of apostasy 
among the deaf has been so high, especially since the non-Catholic 
service has often been adapted to meet their needs? 

What, we might ask, would become of our speaking and hearing 
parishioners were they never to hear a sermon? Would they not 
forget what they learned in their religion classes at school? 
Would they not soon grow woefully ignorant of the teachings of 
Mother Church? It is to be feared that, without repeated ex- 
hortations to love and serve God, many of them would live care- 
less and even sinful lives. Experience, indeed, has proved how 
easily the faithful can fall into error, abandon their religion, and 
die impenitent, whenever their souls are drawn away from this 
external religious motivation. And precisely that which would 
happen to our speaking and hearing parishioners were they de- 
prived of sermons, instructions, and exhortations, is likely to 
happen, and in reality has frequently happened, to our Catholic 
deaf, who because of their condition are deprived of all the ordinary 
benefits provided for our hearing brethren. 

For the most part, the Catholic deaf have attempted to get 
along with the knowledge of religious truths acquired during their 
early schooldays. For some this means that their religious train- 


1 According to Rev. William F. Reilly, ‘“‘The World of Silence” (Paulist plamphlet, 
1940): “‘As no direct survey has yet been made sufficient to discover all of these 
(deaf) people, no exact figure may be had; suffice it to say that estimates range from 
95,000 to 250,000 as to the number of the deaf, and from several million to twenty 
million as to the number of the hard-of-hearing people in the United States” (p. 5). 
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ing ended in high school; for most it means that it ceased in the 
early stages of grammar school education, or perhaps it consisted 
of only a few weeks of instruction for First Holy Communion and 
Confirmation. This is especially true of that large body of deaf 
persons who are products of public deaf schools. Thus, apart 
from the occasional contact with a priest who is capable of satisfy- 
ing their need for instruction, their knowledge of the Catholic 
religion is steadily deteriorating or being counteracted by the 
non-Catholic minister interested in the spiritual welfare of the 
deaf. 

The pastor with experience in hearing the confessions of the 
deaf can surely testify that even the personal contact of the priest 
with his deaf penitent is often a matter of brief written communi- 
cations, without that practical explanation and helpful advice 
which priests are trained and ordained to give. Such a process 
easily becomes a mere mechanical device for the uninstructed 
deaf, and much of the remedial effect is consequently lost. The 
hearing person need only recall his own spiritual satisfaction at 
having made a clean breast of his sinful past in a sincere and com- 
plete statement of sin to appreciate the misfortune of the deaf 
penitent. While sincere sorrow is sufficient for the integrity of 
the Sacrament in extraordinary cases in which the confession of 
sins cannot be made normally,? are we justified in being compla- 
cent with simply securing the minimum? Or should we, as 
Christ’s faithful ministers, seek to secure for the deaf the more 
abundant fruit of this saving Sacrament? 

It is true that the pastors of large city parishes have many 
pressing demands on their time, and that it is therefore quite un- 
fair to require them to be specialists in deaf work. Nevertheless, 
the men worthy of the name ‘“‘pastors” cannot, and indeed must 
not, neglect or show indifference towards the deaf and their prob- 
lems. They must always remember that these parishioners are, 
above all, human beings like the rest of their flock, and that they 
too are endowed with a soul as well as a body. In their souls the 
gifts of understanding and free will are to be found, along with 
the capacity for attaining to eternal life, grasping eternal truth, 
and enjoying eternal love. And they, with the same origin and 
destiny in God as the rest of men, are here upon earth to know, 
love and serve God in order to obtain the eternal bliss of heaven. 
It is the strict duty of pastors to procure as much instruction 
for these members of their flocks as their resources will allow. 


? For a practical account of what the procedure should be in hearing pe poem 
cfr. Daniel D. Higgins, C.SS.R., ‘“‘The Writing of Confessions” in Nazi Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin (August, 1941), Vol. XXXVIII, p. 492; Idem, 
“Written Confessions for Absolution” in THe HomILetic anp PastoraL REvIEW 
(June, 1943), p. 782. 
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But before we consider the remedies for the situation, it is only 
fitting that we make a distinction among the deaf parishioners; 
for it is only in the light of their actual condition that we can of- 
fer suitable information on the ways and means which the pastor 
may use to cope with the problems of the deaf.* 

Practically speaking, the deaf of any given parish may be di- 
vided into two different groups. The larger group may be con- 
veniently termed the “‘hard of hearing,” while the smaller and 
more seriously handicapped comprise the “‘deaf-mutes.” 

The deaf-mutes, as a class, constitute those in whom the sense 
of hearing is non-functional for the ordinary purposes of life. 
And since speech depends largely upon the extent of one’s hear- 
ing, due to the fact that one must hear the spoken word in order 
to acquire the habit of speech, this group will be deprived of the 
art of verbal expression. This class, taken as a general group, 
is made up of two distinct types: (1) the congenitally deaf, or 
those who were born deaf; (2) the adventitiously deaf, or those 
who were born with normal hearing but in whom the sense of 
hearing became non-functional very early in life through illness or 
accident. Thus, they are in almost every way similar to those 
who hear normally. The one thing that sets them apart is the 
simple fact that their hearing apparatus does not function as does 
that of their hearing brethren. 

The hard-of-hearing group, on the other hand, will consist of 
all those in whom the sense of hearing, although defective, is 
functional in various degrees with or without a hearing aid. 

It is essential for the interested pastor to consider these two 
groups as being absolutely distinct, and as presenting distinct 
problems and possessing very often distinct psychologies: the 
deaf as distinct from the hard-of-hearing. It is to be noted that 
the remedies for the hard-of-hearing and for the so-called oral 
deaf-mute (i.e., those who possess a minimum of useful hearing 
and acquired speaking ability), will be practically the same; 
for the oral deaf-mute has some residual hearing or at least lip 
reading ability. The remedies for this group are to be aimed at 
making them hear or providing the proper environment for lip 
reading, as the case may be. 

The parishioners who have some latent hearing can best be in- 
structed by means of various hearing-aid devices.‘ Confessional 
equipment suited to their needs offers wonderful opportunities 


a ys ey William F. Reilly, op. cit., for a concise and thorough treatment of the types 

‘Care should be taken to evaluate these devices. Before the interested pastor 
makes a selection he should consult experts on such devices. The American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf Pa a 37th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.) is well qualified to offer valuable aid in this matter. 
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to overcome their handicap. By this means they can, for ex- 
ample, speak to their confessor and receive his exhortation under 
controlled and controllable conditions. Instructions and ser- 
mons can be given by means of broadcasting instruments at- 
tached to the pews set aside for the hard-of-hearing parishioners. 

Some dioceses have centrally located deaf centers which are 
fully equipped to meet all the needs of the deaf-mutes as well as 
the hard-of-hearing, thus distributing the burden of maintenance 
over a broad area. Where such an organization has been estab- 
lished, the pastor should be anxious to codperate with the director 
of this deaf center. And perhaps the best way to give codpera- 
tion is to publish the time of services, special instructions, and con- 
fessions in his parish calendar or monthly parish folder. Such a 
system of centralization and codperation insures efficiency in 
dealing with the hard-of-hearing parishioners. 

The deaf-mute who has no ability to read lips or make use of 
this hearing-aid equipment offers a different kind of problem. 
For the most part, the individual pastor must depend upon the 
specialized director of the deaf in his diocese, who understnds 
the deaf mentality and is capable of using their means of communi- 
cation, namely, the sign language. Even though the pastor must 
seek this outside help, he can do his share in aiding the deaf parish- 
ioner by showing a friendly attitude towards the deaf-mute and 
his director. This is important, because indifference or mis- 
understanding on the part of some pastors has in the past led to 
the loss of faith of many Catholic deaf-mutes, and has brought to 
others the impression that the Catholic Church is not interested 
in them. 

A very practical and easy way for any pastor to instruct the 
deaf of his parish is the systematic distribution of reading mate- 
rials suited to the reading ability of the deaf. Although this 
practice is considered undesirable by some experts in deaf work, 
because of the deaf-mute’s small vocabulary and slight reading 
ability, it will at least provide them with some of the necessary 
religious knowledge. Films, picture charts, and similar visual 
aids will also prove to be a great advantage in the religious in- 
struction of this class of deaf parishioners. Ina word, the zealous 
pastor should be eager to go out of his way to assist these souls in 
any manner he can. 

Some pastors animated with a lively desire to bring the bread of 
life to these hungry souls will learn at least the manual alphabet, 
and this certainly will be appreciated by the deaf-mutes who are 
always glad to find priests interested in their cause. Moreover, 
such a practice will tend to knit the pastor closer to his deaf 
charges. The finger alphabet may be found in most of the Stand- 
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ard Dictionaries, under the caption ‘‘Deaf.” Nor should one 
feel that this would require a great deal of time or skill to learn. 
It has been found easy by many of the seminarians and priests 
who have become interested in the signs and has often proved a 
valuable aid in bringing solace to some deaf soul. This is not to 
be thought of as an extraordinary means, for should not the priest, 
and more precisely the pastor, be all things to all men? 

The Catholic newspaper can play a great part in the instructing 
and imparting of religious knowledge to the deaf mute. And 
the pastor should see that a Catholic paper is to be found, not 
only in the homes of his hearing parishioners, but also and with 
greater reason in the homes of his handicapped deaf.® 

Whenever the deaf-mute needs instruction (for First Holy 
Communion, Confirmation or Matrimony), the pastor should 
inform the director of the deaf in his diocese and ask his assistance 
in procuring such instruction. Or if such a director be lacking 
(which is the case in so many of our dioceses), he can very easily 
consult the Official Catholic Directory in order to secure the names 
of men who are listed as qualified to satisfy his immediate need.° 
Some of our Religious Orders and communities have prepared or 
are preparing selected men for this specialized work, which is in 
itself a definite step in the direction of a more fruitful apostolate 
among the deaf. 

Each pastor should have on file the names and addresses of all 
his deaf parishioners, together with a short case history of each 
person. This system will not only be useful for the information 
of the deaf director or missionary engaged in deaf work, but will 
also make it possible to send out announcements of important 
parochial activities, instructional publications, and the like. By 
such a method the pastor will have established a personal contact 
with his deaf brethren, and they in turn will be brought closer to 
the realization that their pastor is really interestedin them. This 
has proved to be a very valuable means of notifying the deaf about 
the various social and religious meetings that are called from 
time to time by the pastor or the deaf director. Such a method 
saves time, and in the long run is the means of greater efficiency. 

In the parish where a number of deaf parishioners are located, 
the pastor should make some provision to have a mission for them 


5 To appreciate how fruitful such a distribution of newspapers and pamphlets 
has proved, cfr. De Coste, C.SS.R., “The Deaf-Mute in Boston” in National Catholic 
Education Bulletin (August, 1941), p. 512; also James F. Donnelly, ‘‘The Catholic 
Deaf-Mute —Past, Present and Future,’’ zbid. (November, 1930,) p. 549, where the 
advantage of a Catholic newspaper for deaf-mutes is described. 

® One of the resolutions of the Catholic Deaf Section of the National Catholic 
Educational Association for August, 1940, was: ‘‘Resolved that local directors 
for the deaf be appointed in their respective dioceses, and that the names of these 
directors be listed in the Official Catholic Directory along with the other officers of the 
diocese.” 
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every two years or so. It has been the policy of some city pas- 
tors to combine the deaf-mutes of their several parishes for these 
missions. The Redemptorist Fathers, for example, are actively 
engaged in giving such missions to the deaf; and where they have 
been given, it has been the experience of the priests in charge to 
find many deaf-mutes return to the practice of their faith. 

There should be some provision made for the social as well as 
the religious life of the deaf. For in many instances where the 
social element is wanting, the deaf seek their recreation in non- 
Catholic churches and associations, which use this as a means of 
weaning the Catholic deaf away from the Church. Thus, from 
time to time the pastor should extend the use of the parish hall to 
the organized Catholic deaf club. 

While the organization of the deaf is not widespread in many 
dioceses, wherever it has been arranged under episcopal super- 
vision it has met with encouraging success. However, it is to be 
lamented that some directors of the deaf are forced by various 
circumstances to play a dual réle, and give themselves over to 
ordinary parochial duties as well as to part-time deaf work. 
Such an arrangement renders a director’s efforts incomplete and 
very inefficient. The scope of the work and the scattered posi- 
tion of the deaf in every diocese demand the full time of an active 
director, of one who can give himself over to deaf work ex- 
clusively. If he receives a free rein, together with the status of 
pastor of the deaf, much will be accomplished for the handicapped 
deaf who have been so long neglected; and at the same time the 
individual pastor will be relieved of a great part of his responsi- 
bility for his deaf parishioners. 

It is true that a plea for such a director is untimely, since the 
Church in America is passing through a period when priests and 
their priestly ministrations are required upon so many fronts. 
Nevertheless, to assign one man to a work that is so urgently 
needed will bear a rich harvest of individual souls. We can rest 
assured that the spirit of Christ will pervade the hearts of apostolic 
men and multiply their efforts so that the place of the deaf director 
will be filled by the zeal of his fellow-priests. 

Nor is such a policy foolhardy. Did not Christ Himself leave 
the ninety-nine to go in search of the one? Weare not to base the 
need of this director upon the number of the deaf within any 
given diocese, but rather upon the worth of the immortal souls of 
these handicapped people. The aim, then, of each diocese should 
be to have an exclusive director of the deaf, so that each pastor 
may rest content that ‘‘we preach, admonishing every man and 
teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus” (Col., i. 28). 








The New Dispensation 
By Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


IX. Final Preparation of Man 


After having completed the consideration, celebration and 
dramatization of the historical mysteries of the redemption, the 
Church turns to the execution of the command of her Divine 
Founder: ‘Teach ye all nations, baptizing them. . . teaching them 
to observe all things whatever I have commanded you. And 
behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world” (Matt., xviii. 19-20). This command expressed the con- 
tent, extension, and duration of the soul-saving labors of the 
Church. This work will continue and will not be completed 
until the day of judgment and final victory. Up to that day, the 
Church will teach that “‘this is everlasting life, that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Him whom Thou hast sent, 
Jesus Christ” (John, xvii. 3). She will announce: “This is my 
commandment, that you love one another as I have loved you.... 
Do the things I command you” (John, xv. 12,15). The Church 
will provide the means of grace, and will guide and govern the 
faithful to their final destination. 

This is a compendium of the “teaching them to observe all 
things”: faith and charity expressed by keeping the command- 
ments of God and of the Church based upon them. Christ 
promised His unfailing aid through His own intercession and the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Without God, we can do nothing. 

The Sundays after Pentecost cover about one-half of the eccle- 
siastical year, and this period is dedicated to the missionary work. 
The thoughts expressed in the Liturgy of these Sundays are not 
systematically arranged, but follow generally the contents of the 
Epistles and Gospels. However, some historical references on 
the march of the Church can be noticed. There is a kind of ana- 
basis (or ascent) until about the end of August. Thereafter, the 
thoughts of the Liturgy are directed to Christ reigning “‘in splen- 
doribus sanctorum.’’ Certain feasts and ferials serve as mile- 
stones on the way of Christianity up to heaven. These, being 
symbols of truth, arouse joy and confidence, and deserve special 
mention here as we hurry to the end of the Liturgical Year. The 
main thought of the Masses, usually found in the Gospel, will be 
pointed out briefly. The Epistles are principally of a moral 
nature, but sometimes illustrate and explain the Gospels. 
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On all the Sundays after Pentecost the Liturgy seems to em- 
phasize continually a devout participation in the Holy Sacrifice. 
It is the memorial of the death of Christ, in which all are baptized 
and have risen to a new life of grace. On practically all week- 
days the heroic examples of ancient and modern Saints are kept 
before the eyes of the faithful for imitation. On weekdays men 
are mostly away from their Christian homes, and liable to be in- 
fluenced by the world surrounding them. They are exposed 
to the many dangers expressed in the Epistles. Many of the 
faithful fortify themselves against temptations by attending daily 
Mass, but on Sundays all must hasten to the house of the Father, 
participate in the Mass and drink from the fountains of living 
water, dispensing instruction and grace. This idea of the Sab- 
bath in the New Dispensation, as a rest on the bosom of Christ, 
runs through the whole Liturgy of this season, and we might be- 
come tedious if we pointed this out in every instance. An abun- 
dance of texts occurring in the Office as well as in the Mass will 
corroborate this. Hence, we turn to the historical progress indi- 
cated in the Liturgy. 


Organization of the Church 


The Apostles having received the mission to teach all nations, 
the nations are told in turn that the blind cannot lead the blind; 
therefore, they must follow the teaching of the messengers of the 
Master who have been endowed with wisdom and charity from 
above (I). The Church has been founded, the banquet is ready 
and all are invited to come; those who refuse, cannot be saved (II). 
Not even the sinners are excluded because it was especially for the 
sick souls that the Divine Physician came (III). So, the Apos- 
tles went forth to cast out their nets in the name of Christ and 
caught a multitude of fishes (IV). 


Sts. Peter and Paul 


The development of the Liturgy kept step with the progress 
of the Church. Very early it became the custom to hold vigils 
and celebrate Mass at the tombs of the Martyrs in the Cata- 
combs. Naturally, the Apostles Peter and Paul received out- 
standing honors in the Church at Rome, together with the Sec- 
ondary Patron of the city, St. Lawrence the Deacon. The two 
Apostles—one the Patriarch of the West and the other the Doc- 
tor of the Gentiles who labored principally among the Greeks— 
symbolize the Occidental and the Oriental form of the Liturgy. 
Hence, Peter the Rock and Paul the Vessel of Election stand for 


1 The roman numerals indicate the respective Sundays after Pentecost. 
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the unity of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. They are never com- 
pletely separated in our worship. 

The spread of the Church over large and populous districts 
made a closer organization of the ecclesiastical hierarchy neces- 
sary. This became very urgent after the death of the Apostles, 
when several schisms and heresies threatened the Mystical Body 
of Christ. All the faithful believed in Peter as the Vicar of 
Christ, but not all could get directly in touch with him or his suc- 
cessors. A gradation in the ranks of the clergy had to be defined, 
from local pastors up to the Supreme Pontiff endowed with infal- 
libility and final authority. These institutions became objectives 
of liturgical celebrations, and entered the deposit of faith. 

Originally two celebrations were held on June 29: one in Saint 
Peter’s Basilica and one in Saint Paul’s outside the Walls. At 
both of these the Pope assisted. In the course of time, most 
probably on account of the great distance between these basili- 
cas, the second celebration was transferred to the next day under 
the name of Commemoration of St. Paul, with the same Octave 
for both. On the feast itself, St. Peter predominates but the 
Orations refer to both. On the following day St. Paul holds the 
first place, and St. Peter is commemorated. The whole world 
joins Rome in celebrating the feast, although it is no longer a 
holyday of obligation in a number of countries. 

The Mass begins with an historical reference to the imprison- 
ment of St. Peter. ‘‘Now I know in very deed that the Lord has 
sent His Angel, and has delivered me out of the hand of Herod, 
and from all the expectations of the people of the Jews’’ (In- 
troit). It was a great manifestation of the aid God was to ex- 
tend to the Prince of the Apostles, and through him to the Church 
at large. Hence, we pray in the Collect: ‘‘O God, who hast con- 
secrated this day by the mysteries of Thine Apostles Peter and 
Paul, grant that Thy Church may in all things follow the pre- 
cepts of them from whom it first received the faith.”” There is 
nothing more important than that. It goes right back to Bap- 
tism: “I do believe” and ‘“‘Keep the Commandments,” includ- 
ing those of the Church. 

The Epistle describes the event to which the Introit refers. 
The leading thoughts of the celebration are found in the Gradual: 
‘“‘He who wrought in Peter in the Apostleship, wrought in me also 
among the Gentiles; and... the grace of God in me has not been 
void.”” Then the supplication is added: ‘Holy Apostle Paul, 
preacher of truth, and doctor of the Gentiles, intercede for us.”’ 
In the Gospel, Christ foretells the hardships that shall come upon 
the Apostles, ‘“‘but he that shall persevere to the end, he shall be 
saved.” Credo. . . in unam, sanctam, catholicam et apostolicam 
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ecclesiam. ... “To me, O God, Thy friends are exceedingly honor- 
able; their power is waxen right along” (Offertory). Hence, we 
confidently ask “‘that all we do to celebrate their glory, may avail 
unto our forgiveness’ (Secret). The Communion is St. Peter’s 
triple avowal of love made before receiving the supreme pastor- 
ate: ‘‘Thou knowest, Lord, that I love Thee.” 

In the Mass of Commemoration of St. Paul, the Epistle recalls 
how Saul persecuted the infant Church, and how he was con- 
verted into Paul and made a preacher to the Gentiles. Christ 
Himself instructed him in the desert for three years. Thereafter 
Paul presented himself to Peter, the Head of the Church, who 
commissioned him to preach. 

In the Gospel, Jesus speaks about the future of the Apostles 
and their successors. He foretold: ‘“They will deliver you up in 
councils, and they will scourge you in their synagogues. And 
you shall be brought before governors, and before kings... . 
You shall be hated by all men, . . . but he that shall persevere to 
the end shall be saved.”’ All these things happened, and are re- 
peated in the history of the Church. 

The Offertory reminds us of the governing power and the 
dignity of the Apostles and their successors: ‘“Thou (O Lord) 
shalt make them princes over the earth.” The Communion 
guarantees that all “you who have left all things, and have fol- 
lowed Me, shall receive a hundred-fold, and shall possess life 
everlasting.”” All who have followed the Apostles in this, will 
share in their reward. The Postcommunion asks that this may 
come true through the intercession of St. Paul. The teacher and 
preacher will find an abundance of practical material for fostering 
loyalty to Christ and His Church in the Offices of these two feasts. 

In our days it cannot be clearly understood what an impression 
such celebrations made upon the faithful. For more than ten 
centuries, the Liturgy with its instructions and ceremonies was 
practically the only means for bringing the knowledge and reali- 
zation of the Faith and its mysteries to the majority of the people. 
Books were scarce, and the number of those who could read was 
comparatively insignificant. In those days the Faith was spread 
and kept alive by the Liturgy, by living with the Church and cele- 
brating with her the sacred mysteries. This also supplied the nec- 
essary grace. 

When the liturgical life was neglected, the door was opened for 
schisms and heresies, but the influence of the Liturgy lost none 
of its importance during the centuries. It is still invaluable for 
Christian living. The Feast of the Princes of the Apostles vividly 
recalls the foundation of the Church upon Peter the Rock, and 
that where Peter or his successor is, there is the Church that 
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Christ founded and nowhere else. It also recalls the fact that in 
this Church there is a divinely established hierarchy that speaks 
with unerring authority. This one Church is a living organism 
kept healthy and in truth by the Holy Ghost through the infallible 
Vicar of Christ. There cannot be a federation of Churches of 
Christ, since those founded by men not in union with St. Peter 
are evidently not of Christ. Catholics must not only know this, 
but must also realize and live this. Much loose talk would be 
left unspoken if the faithful were really imbued with this fact. 
The fact must be kept clearly in mind, but charity requires that 
we rather lovingly guide our erring brethren to the truth without 
needlessly offending them, but without compromising the truth. 
On the following Sundays, the Church continues the moral in- 
struction of her children, stressing what is most important for 
growth in perfection. Preserve charity; be not angry with your 
brother nor hate him; but if offended, be speedily reconciled (V). 
Christ has compassion with your physical and spiritual weak- 
nesses; confide in Him (VI). A good tree brings forth good 
fruits; your good works will be rewarded by your Father with the 
glories of heaven (VII). This glory follows the keeping of the 
Commandments (Feast of the Transfiguration, August 6). 


Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


About this time, the Church presents to the faithful the first 
and the most precious fruit of the Redemption, Mary who was 
assumed into heaven with body and soul and crowned as the 
Queen of Heaven. She is the only human being who did not 
have to await the final resurrection of her body in order to enter 
into the full possession of the complete eternal reward. Dwelling 
gloriously in heaven, she is for us a source of inspiration and joy. 
Therefore, the Liturgy invites all Mary’s children: ‘Let us all 
rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a festal day in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in whose assumption the Angels rejoice 
and give praise to the Son of God.” And Mary answers our 
jubilation with the assurance: ‘‘My heart is overflowing with a 
good matter (good will); I speak of my works unto the King” 
(Introit). Her good will is the salvation of all, and her work 
is to assist us in reaching heaven by obtaining for us the help of 
God. Since our own deeds “are unable to please Thee, O God, 
may we be saved by the intercession of the Mother of Thy Son” 
(Collect). 

Through Mary as a type of Baptism and as the Mother of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, each one of us was “‘estabished in Sion 
(the Church) and. . . took root in an honorable people, and in 
the portion of my God, His inheritance; and my abode is (to be) 
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in the full assembly of Saints’’ (Lesson). May this come to 
pass, ‘because of truth, and meekness and rightousness .. . 
Hearken, O daughter (Christian soul), and consider and incline 
ear, and the King shall greatly desire thy beauty’’ (Gradual). 
This Mary did and confessed in her words: “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord”; and by doing so, ‘“‘Mary has chosen the best 
part, which shall not be taken away from her’’ (Gospel). The 
perfect observance of God’s will leads infallibly to the eternal pos- 
session of God. But since this is not so easy, we ask: “‘May the 
prayer of the Mother of God assist Thy people, O Lord, and 
though we know she has passed hence after the manner of all 
flesh, now that she is with Thee in the glory of heaven may we 
feel the benefit of her intercession. . . and be delivered from all 
impending evils’’ (Secret and Postcommunion). 

On the following Sundays (VITI-XXIII), the Church continues 
her efforts in the doctrinal parts of the Liturgy to sanctify, 
strengthen and comfort her children. 

The Liturgy of this period has two noticeable objectives in 
mind: it desires to prepare as many souls as possible for the com- 
ing harvest symbolized by the Ember Days in September, and to 
fortify the faithful against the Antichrist. There is no chrono- 
logical order nor definite plan in the instructional part of the Mass 
texts, but the most important truths and laws regulating private 
and public life are presented in the Gospels and Epistles. Behind 
the life of the individual, the Church beholds the life of the 
Church and of the whole of mankind, which is after all but the 
sum total of the lives of individuals woven into one great pattern. 
Hence, in addition to caring for her individual members, the 
Church endeavors through them to prepare all mankind for the 
last great catastrophe prophesied and described on the Last 
Sunday of the ecclesiastical year. She has especially in mind 
the things that will lead to the battle of the Antichrist as fore- 
told by Christ (Matt., xxiv. 4-13). The perversion of man pre- 
liminary to the final onslaught may already be under way. 
Therefore, the Church intensifies her instructions and prayers 
to counteract all evil influences militating against Christ and 
His Mystical Body. 

Jesus, revealing the events preceding the end of the world, 
said: ‘‘Many will come in My name and say: ‘I am the Christ.’”’ 
The several hundred so-called Christian sects in our land can no 
longer be ignored, because ‘‘they will lead many astray.’’ There 
will be tribulations for the members of the Church, and she will 
be molested and persecuted by all nations. At present, all 
governments having any real power belong to one or more of 
these three varieties: Atheistic Communism, Pagan National 
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Socialism, and Masonic Liberalism. This may not yet be so 
evident in domestic policy, but it is clearly seen in international 
diplomacy. In this field, it is not nations but individuals that 
decide the destiny of peoples. Forthright Catholics are barred 
from these circles, and if sporadically admitted would have as 
little chance to protect the Church and bring about decisions that 
are just and charitable, as the Pope himself has. Moreover, all 
three varieties of ideologies mentioned are expressly condemned 
by the Church, and those who favor them know and remember 
this and await an expedient moment. How much harm will 
come is a matter of degree, and of how much God will tolerate. 
But “iniquity will abound, and the charity of the many will grow 
cold.”” This is already evident all over the world, and has been 
stressed in papal pronouncements. Furthermore, there will be 
physical evils like wars and their consequences: death, pestilence, 
and famine. About these and earthquakes we need not be un- 
duly alarmed, because they are in the hands of God who alone 
can regulate them and use them for a good purpose. The princi- 
pal concern of the Church is that her individual members remain 
in faith and charity to the end. For this the Church must and 
does labor, and in this labor the Liturgy is an outstanding means. 
But all the things enumerated above are only ‘‘the beginning of 
sorrows.” The end is not yet in view. All these things have 
happened before, and may be repeated many times until the 
Antichrist is finally conquered. 


Christ the Conqueror 


The final victory of Christ over all His enemies is celebrated by 
the Liturgy on the ancient Feast of All Saints, which is intro- 
duced by the Invitation: ‘““The Lord, the King of Kings, let us 
adore; because He Himself is the crown of all the Saints.’’ Cele- 
brated shortly before the end of the liturgical cycle (November 1), 
it formed a fit conclusion, because heavenly beatitude with 
Christ is the final end of the creation and redemption of man. 

In 1925, the Feast of Christ the King was introduced into the 
Liturgy with the same objective of adoring Christ as King of 
Kings, but from the special viewpoint that Christ is now and for- 
ever the King and Ruler of mankind, independently from His 
reign in heaven. Several reasons for introducing this feast (to 
be celebrated on the Last Sunday of October which immediately 
precedes the Feast of All Saints) may be found in the conditions 
prevailing at the end of the first World War and the political situa- 
tion that caused it. The supremacy of the State, independent 
and therefore above morals, and similar doctrines had uprooted 
Christian morality in the hearts of many. For years this false 
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theory of expediency had been and still is taught in many secular 
universities in Europe and in all publicly supported colleges in the 
United States. Among liberal youth, this false doctrine is al- 
ready taken as a truism. The State, being supreme in its own 
right, is considered to be not responsible to any one, including 
God. A logical conclusion is that the most powerful State or 
combination of States could control and rule all others. Since 
God’s rights are denied and practically removed from public and 
political life, it seems a logical conclusion that religion is a private 
matter and of no concern to the State as long as it does not inter- 
fere with the conduct of public life. It is true that Jesus standing 
before Pilate said: “‘My kingdom is not of this world.” How- 
ever, this was in answer to a question about a political kingship. 
In an absolute sense, Christ’s answer was: “I am a king.” He 
reigns within a man, where good and evil come from. This truth 
is of the greatest importance at present. 

More beautiful and practical truths are expressed in the Liturgy 
and the Encyclical introducing and explaining the feast. At the 
end of the Encyclical on the Kingdom of Christ, Pius XI writes: 


“If (as we have shown) to Christ the Lord is given all power in 
heaven and on earth, if mortal men bought by His most precious 
blood are subject to His sway by a certain new title (Redeemer), if, 
finally, this power embraces all human nature, it is clear that noth- 
ing is exempt from such an empire. He must, therefore, reign in 
the mind of man, and man with perfect submission must assent 


firmly and constantly to revealed truth.... He must reign in the 
will, which should obey divine laws and precepts. He must reign 
in the soul, and ...in the body and its members.... If all these 


things be thoroughly explained and proposed for the consideration 
of the faithful, they will be more easily led to the most perfect 
things’’ (see also the Preface of the Feast). 


Study clubs especially should be interested in the meaning, sig- 
nificance, and dogmatic content of this feast. 

A few words may be added about the Feast of All Saints. It 
places before our eyes how the promise made to us in Baptism is 
being fulfilled in the multitudes that have arrived at their destiny 
with God. It also solves problems hard to understand in mortal 
life, and proves that everything will be squared in eternity. 
“Why dost Thou not vindicate our blood?’’ asked the first Mar- 
tyrs for Christ. They received the divine response: ‘““Wait a 
while until the number of your brethren has been completed” 
(Office of the Holy Innocents). Heavenly glory is the reward 
and the vindication of all who suffered a bloody or unbloody 
martyrdom for Christ, and to one of these two classes belong all 
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who were baptized in the death of Christ and tried to live up to 
their baptismal obligations. 

After St. John pictures the multitudes he saw in heaven 
(Epistle), the Gradual of the Mass adds: “‘They that seek the 
Lord shall not want any good thing.’”’ The sum of all good things, 
including God, is heaven. The conditions for obtaining this 
exceedingly great reward are announed by Christ Himself in the 
Beatitudes (Gospel). They are the norms for our judgment, 
and will decide whether we are to enter heaven or be eternally re- 
jected. At the particular judgment it is not a question how much 
and how grievously one has sinned. This is settled in every valid 
confession. One dying in mortal sin has already condemned him- 
self. A multitude of forgiven sins and a lack of penance may in- 
deed influence the intensity of purgatory, but they do not ex- 
clude a soul from the eternal possession and enjoyment of God. 

At the particular judgment the question is how much you have 
done or neglected. The measure of eternal glory is determined 
by that. It is true that these deeds or omissions are covered by 
the great Commandment, but how few in examining their con- 
science bother about the works of charity and mercy and try to 
purify their intentions! It is also true that matters of this kind 
overlooked or forgotten are pardoned by penance; but if this 
penance was not sufficient during life, the shortage has to be 
made up in purgatory. The Feast of All Saints should urge the 
faithful to do penance during life, by showing that the prize ex- 
pected is worth striving for. ‘Almighty, eternal God, ... we 
beseech Thee, . . . bestow upon us... the fullness of Thy mercy 
we long for. . .”” (Collect). 

On All Souls’ Day, the Church Militant asks this same mercy 
for the Church Suffering. The Mass, celebrated in black vest- 
ments reminding us of the night in which no one can work for his 
soul, begins and ends with imploring: ‘Eternal rest grant to 
them, O Lord; and let perpetual light shine upon them.” In 
other words: ‘“‘Let all those still detained in purgatory come to 
the enjoyment of God’s presence.” 

Shortly before the end of the liturgical cycle, the Church de- 
sires to do good to those of her elect children who have not as yet 
entered their final glory, and also to remind her living children of 
the thingstocome. All Souls’ Day should bring consolation to all. 

Our merciful Mother the Church, most anxious to come to the 
rescue of her saved but not yet beatified children, permits the cele- 
bration of three Masses with the altar privilege on this day, and 
grants a foties quoties indulgence applicable only to the faithful de- 
parted, under the usual conditions. The conditions for all in- 
dulgences of this type are the reception of the Sacraments, a visit 
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to the church, and the recitation there at each visit of six Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorias. Confessors have the faculty 
to substitute other good works for those who are sick or invalids. 
These great privileges were granted after the first World War 
during which so many perished, and are of an even greater 
significance in the present war which will undoubtedly be accom- 
panied and followed by many deaths through the sword, de- 
struction, famine, and pest. It would be rash to assume that 
all those who suddenly die in consequence of a war waged in a good 
cause go straight to heaven. 

Secondary but nevertheless important objectives of this Com- 
memoration are to direct the minds of Christians to the end of 
their earthly life and to urge them to prepare for that solemn 
moment. The Liturgy strives to bring about a wholesome fear 
of God and His infinite justice (Epistle, Dies ire, Gospel), but 
also inspires hope in God’s infinite mercy (Orations, Offertory, 
Communion, and final Absolution). A note of consolation and 
Christian fortitude is added by pointing out that death does not 
destroy life but changes mortality into immortality (Preface). 

Here a short explanation may be inserted about the words 
“this day” and “enter not into judgment,” occurring in the Mass 
and burial rite. They sometimes puzzle the faithful who read 
or hear them recited for souls departed from this world for a con- 
siderable time. It must be remembered that, in offering our 
suffrages, we place ourselves sometimes in the condition of the de- 
ceased, and this may give a different meaning to our expressions. 
At the moment of physical death, the flow of time ceases and a per- 
petual present takes its place. Eternity has no succession and 
no change. This may be difficult for us to understand, since we 
have no experience to aid us, and because we are still im via during 
which acts and time succeed each other. But our last day on 
earth has no successor. That day is and remains the /ast day for- 
ever. At the moment of judgment God, being all-knowing, ap- 
plies to a soul all that will be done for it until the end of the 
world. Hence, our intercession, if needed, never comes too late. 
This thought ought to be helpful also for enlightening people who 
insist too much on the celebration of Masses on days when it is 
very difficult or impossible to grant the request. 

Some writers compare the time between All Saints and the end 
of the Liturgical Year with the period between the conquest of 
the Antichrist and the Last Judgment. This is to be a time of 
peace and tranquility for the Church to make the final efforts 
to save all men. It is like the quiet and peace of an old age ma- 
tured in the faith and resigned to comply with God’s will. These 
are beautiful thoughts, but the Liturgy does not substantiate them. 
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Scouting for the Catholic Boy 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


On one occasion General Baden-Powell, visiting in the United 
States, asked the Honorable Victor F. Ridder, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Catholic Committee on Scouting, if there had been any 
difficulty with Scouting in the United States because “it was too 
Catholic.” 


“Too Catholic!’ replied Mr. Ridder. ‘You mean too Protes- 
tant, don’t you?” 

“No,” said Sir Robert, “I mean just what I said, ‘too Catho- 
lic!’ ”’ 

In his original thinking about his mighty plan for the care 
and development of the growing boy, General Baden-Powell 
had come to the conclusion that some form of worship would be a 
necessary feature of Scouting. He did not wish to offend any 
one, and thought to introduce a sort of ‘least common denomina- 
tor’’ religion. He took his plan to the English Benedictines and 
Cardinal Bourne. The Cardinal was quick to see the fatal mis- 
take that Baden-Powell was about to make. He advised the 
founder of Scouting against any weak compromise in the im- 
portant matter of religion, and recommended the plan that has 
since formed the basis for the happy relationship between 
Scouting and the Church. 


The Cardinal and the General were thoroughly convinced that 
religion must play an absolutely essential part in character 
building. The General conceded that it would be presumptuous 
on the part of Scouting to attempt to provide directly and immedi- 
ately this religious element in the training of youth. The field 
of teaching religion and training in the practice of it belongs to the 
Church. There must be no unwarranted intrusion by any 
individual or secular organization. In effect, Scouting comes to 
the Church and humbly says: “We think we have something 
to offer you. Here is a program that we feel is based on a sound 
psychology of adolescence. But in itself it is incomplete. We 
have dealt only with the natural side of the boy. We have not 
presumed to go further. That is your field. If you think what 
we have to offer will help you in your youth problem, take it and 
use it as you will. Build on it, supernatural on natural, as house 
upon foundation. We shall be happy if we have made even a 
917 
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minor contribution in your work for the boy of to-day upon whom 
both Church and State must rely to-morrow.” } 

The Scouting movement had its origin in an experimental 
boys’ camp conducted in 1907 by General Baden-Powell at Brown- 
sea Island. From this humble beginning he evolved a boys’ pro- 
gram, outlined in ‘‘Scouting for Boys,” that forms the basis of 
the British Boy Scouts’ Association. The movement penetrated 
quickly to the United States. On February 8, 1910, Boyce, 
Stewart, and Willis incorporated The Boy Scouts of America 
under the laws of the District of Columbia. Early in the summer 
of the same year a conference of 34 boys’ organizations formed 
a permanent organization. President Taft accepted the office 
of Honorary President. 

It is worthy of note that St. Mark’s Church of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, formed a Catholic troop in September, 1910. This troop 
antedated official Catholic approbation in the United States. 
Leaders in the work of Catholic Scouting soon secured the ap- 
probation of Cardinal Farley, and in 1912 the first Scout Troop 
was organized in St. Patrick’s Cathedral parish, New York City. 
In 1919, through the efforts of the National Catholic War Council, 
a letter of endorsement came from the Vatican. A period of 
intense activity resulted in the formation of hundreds of Boy 
Scout Troops in Catholic parishes along the Atlantic Seaboard 
from Boston to Richmond during the years 1919 to 1922. New 
impetus was given to the work when the Knights of Columbus, 
in 1923, adopted Scouting as the official program for boys 12 to 15 
years of age. Scout courses at Notre Dame, Cliff Haven, and 
other Catholic centers, and Boyology Institutes in many cities of 
America, inspired thousands of Catholic laymen to volunteer 
their services for all types of boy work. Many of these volunteers 
centered on Scouting as the mechanism of their work among boys, 
and in 1928 we find more than 1000 Troops under Catholic 
leadership. 

Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., developed a Catholic Committee 
on Scouting, with Bishop Joseph H. Conroy of Ogdensburg as 
chairman. In 1926 this committee published ‘Scouting for 
Catholics,” a manual presenting suggestions for organizing Catho- 
lic Troops and giving a very clear statement of the policies 
of the Boy Scouts of America, together with significant quotations 
from the Holy Father’s message to 10,000 Scouts on pilgrimage 
in 1925. In 1928 Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of Chicago incorporated 
Scouting into his plan of building a program so attractive that 
Catholic boys would desire no other. His Catholic Youth 


1 “Why Be a Boy Scout?” by Edward Roberts Moore, Ph.D., in The Commonweal, 
October 26, 1934. 
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Organization grew apace, and within a few years there were 
more than 300 Scout Troops in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
In 1931 Bishop Francis C. Kelley of Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
became Chairman of the Catholic Committee on Scouting. 
Under his leadership the work expanded rapidly and a com- 
prehensive plan of codéperation was developed. The Chief 
Scout Executive called this proposal, on its presentation in 
March, 1933, “‘one of the most far-reaching plans of codéperation 
that has been developed by the leaders of any Church coéperating 
in the Boy Scouts Program, and one of the most significant 
plans for reaching the boyhood of America that has ever been 
formulated.” 

The Catholic Plan stirred wide interest. The Hierarchy and 
the clergy in general evidenced increasing confidence in and gave 
wholehearted coéperation to the Plan. In 1933 there were 1792 
Troops under Catholic leadership; in 1941 the number of Troops 
had increased to 4385. By 1942 a total of 107 archdioceses and 
dioceses in the United States and its Territories were operating 
under the Catholic Plan. Ten dioceses in the Philippine Islands 
had adopted the Plan. Truly, in the words of Dr. Moore, “the 
Church in the United States has taken up Scouting in earnest.”’ 

This Plan contains nothing startling. It simply organizes a 
program of coéperative contacts of the Catholic Church with 
Scouting, and outlines activities related solely to this field and 
to the participation and spiritual welfare of Catholic men and 
boys in Scouting. The National Catholic Committee is com- 
posed of a Committee of Bishops, a Committee of Priests ap- 
pointed by the Bishops, and a Committee of Laymen. His 
Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, is honorary chairman, 
and the Most Reverend Francis C. Kelley is chairman of the 
Committee. Nineteen other bishops and archbishops are mem- 
bers of the Committee. Dr. Moore, long active in the work, 
is National Director, and the Honorable Victor F. Ridder is 
Secretary-Treasurer. The Catholic Episcopate of the United 
States, following the lead of the late Holy Father, Pius XI, 
have heard and accepted the challenge of spiritualizing the 
Scout Program for our own boys. 

The Boy Scout Movement claims to do nothing for the boy 
that the Church is better qualified to do. It acknowledges the 
opportunity and responsibility of the Church to give to its own 
boys instruction and guidance according to its own principles. 
Scouting has no thought of competing with the Church for the 
boy’s loyalty. Scout leaders endeavor to maintain conditions 
that will help the Church to help the boy in the development of 
his religious life. In the words of Doctor Wyland: “It is of the 
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genius of the Boy Scout Movement that in order to save its life 
it must lose it; that is, in order to accomplish its purpose, the 
good of the boy, it must submerge itself in the organizations 
that sponsor its units.”’ 

The best kind of citizenship is possible only for the individual 
who recognizes his obligation to God. The Boy Scout’s oath 
or pledge makes him promise to do his best to do his duty to 
God and his country. He must recognize God as the ruling and 
leading power in the universe and gratefully acknowledge His 
favors and blessings. These are wholesome things in the educa- 
tion of the growing boy, and are fundamental to citizenship in 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. The Boy Scout Movement is 
non-sectarian in religious matters, but it is not a negative neu- 
trality. It commits religion to those chosen and qualified to 
teach it, but declares a necessity of religion in character develop- 
ment and urges its practice. Thus, it strives for the harmonious 
physical, intellectual, and moral development of the boy, a 
development that imparts to him a sense of reponsibility, a re- 
spect for authority, and a considerateness for the rights of others. 
These are traits or qualities, says the 1920 National Pastoral of 
the American Hierarchy, that are essential to the citizenry of 
a democracy, wherein the citizen, having a larger freedom, has 
a greater obligation to govern himself. 

The endorsements of Scouting by the Hierarchy are note- 
worthy. The late Pope Pius XI, after invoking the blessing of 
God upon the Scout pilgrims of 1925, went on to say: ‘The 
greater will be your vigor, your strength and your nobility of 
character in later years, the more faithfully you attend now to 
your ideals and your duties as Catholic Boy Scouts, the more 
faithfully you continue to place the spiritual above the ma- 
terial, and to subject the material to the spiritual, and the more 
completely you place the thought of God and the lessons of the 
Faith above all other thoughts and above all other lessons.” 
In 1933 Lord Baden-Powell proudly reported his audience with 
the Holy Father, and wrote: “His Holiness said that he fully 
approved the movement; that he considered Scouting ‘a magnifi- 
cent work,’ and looked upon the Movement in its disregard of 
differences of class and creed and race as ‘a great family carrying 
out the ideal of unity.’... I feel, therefore, confident that his 
expressed approval of the Scout Movement will commend it to 
the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in all parts of the 
world, and that our Catholic leaders, who in some centers have 
felt diffident about associating themselves with the non-Catholic 
sections, will now feel that in coédperating with them they are 
in fact carrying out the above-quoted direction of His Holiness, 
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and are uniting ‘to withstand the forces of disruption so dangerous 
to-day.’ ’”? 

In a sermon on the religious ideals of the Boy Scout, Archbishop 
Beckman says: ‘The founder of this movement and inspiration 
has given boys something to satisfy their young and venturesome 
idealism, pure manhood, and disciplines in God’s creation, so 
that they may be made responsive to the cultures of a nobler 
manhood.... We are interested in good Scouting for all boys, 
but we are more especially interested in Scouting with religious 
ideals for those boys whom God has entrusted to our charge. You 
boys can be good Scouts with all boys, Protestants and Jews, 
and all of you can get great benefits out of this training in the 
great outdoors with nature and with God. This is indeed all 
good as far as it goes, but we want also for you higher religious 
ideals and training. We want you and your leaders always to 
realize and to act on the basis that through baptism you belong to 
the great family of God and that God must be in all your motives, 
as you develop into the highest types of Scouts.’’ 

The Church never acts hastily. Before giving approval to 
any new movement involving the welfare of souls, she makes a 
study of its principles and purposes. It is only in comparatively 
recent years that she has given definite approval to the Boy 
Scout Movement. With the apostolic blessing of Our Holy 
Father and the definite approbation of the Hierarchy of the 
United States, the program of the Boy Scouts of America becomes, 
under the direction of the Church, an approved program of activ- 
ities for Catholic boys. We cannot here present the entire pro- 
gram of Scout Activities; this program is given in great detail in 
the official ‘‘Handbook for Boys, B.S.A.”” The general purpose 
of the entire program is to build character and to train to high 
citizenship. This purpose is achieved through a cleverly devised 
and graded schedule of tests of skill, nature lore, first aid, signalling, 
life saving, and other activities, as presented in the handbook. 
An elaborate system of merit badges spurs the boy on to succes- 
sive levels of achievement in various arts and crafts and trades. 
Adult interest, association, inspiration, and supervision are 
supplied by a group of public-spirited men, of excellent character 
and spiritual vision, who volunteer to act as sponsers for a 
given troop or troops of Scouts. The value of capable adult 
leadership to impressionable boys is beyond compare. The 
scoutmaster is the guide and the teacher of the boys in all their 
activities ; his personal influence over his own group is very high, 

2? “The Holy Father Speaks to Boy Scouts,’’ pamphlet of the Catholic Committee 
on Scouting. 
*“Boy Scouts and Religious Ideals,’’ pamphlet of the Catholic Committee on 


Scouting. 
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and the success or failure of the work depends in great part upon 
his capacity, his character, and his leadership. 

The Catholic Committee on Scouting has prepared a manual, 
“Scouting for Catholics, Adding the Supernatural.” This 
manual outlines in great detail the tie-up of Scouting with the 
Church. The ideal plan of organization calls for a diocesan com- 
mittee. The chief functions of this diocesan committee are: 
to raise the standards of existing Catholic Troops through adding 
spiritual phases to the program; to organize Troops in parishes 
and to codéperate with the proper authorities in general Scout 
activities; to guard against and to forestall activities or trends 
in the Scout program which might be detrimental to the best 
interest of Catholic boys; to recruit leaders for the various phases 
of the Scout program, and to supplement Local Council training 
through special courses in Catholic doctrines, principles, and 
practices as related to Scouting for Catholic boys; and finally, 
to correlate the Scout program with the parish program to the 
end that Scout activities may become an integral part of the 
youth activities of the Catholic Church. 

The Local Council coéperates with the Diocesan Committee 
in establishing and training personnel, in the selection of capable 
Scouters, in plans for retreats and field Masses for Catholic 
Troops, in providing opportunity for boys in Scout Camps to 
attend Mass, and in caring for the introduction of those activities 
that add the note of the supernatural to the Scouting program. 

The approval and coéperation of the pastor is a prerequisite to 
the organizing of the parish Troop. A parish Scouting Committee 
may be recruited from the members of a men’s society in the par- 
ish, or be personally appointed by the pastor. The pastor also 
appoints or approves a Troop Committee, usually consisting of 
a priest and two or more representative laymen. This Troop 
Committee will select and supervise the Troop officers, consult 
with them on questions of administration, and, in a word, pave 
the way for a full program of activities. The Troop officers, a 
Scoutmaster and one or more Assistant Scoutmasters, have direct 
supervision of the Scouts and their program. These officers 
must be chosen with care, and must have the qualifications that 
make them capable leaders of boys. Their work in its last 
analysis is leading souls to God; they prepare the boys under 
their care for worthy citizenship here and hereafter. The pastor 
or one of the assistant pastors will act as chaplain of the Catholic 
Troop. His work in the conduct of a Troop is chiefly of a super- 
visory nature. When the Troop plans to award the Ad Altare 
Dei Cross for meritorious religious service or for distinguished 
knowledge of things Catholic, it becomes the function of the 
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local chaplain to determine the conditions governing the award. 
Scouting offers to the Catholic Church a program of great natu- 
ral value that can be easily supernaturalized. We can link the 
beautiful Liturgy and the sublime blessings and devotions of 
the Church to the Scout Program and the ceremonials as used by 
the organization; we thus elevate this program to a higher plane 
and make it more inspirational and attractive. The Catholic 
leader, priest or layman, can add the spiritual aspect to the in- 
numerable fine things that Scouting teaches and stands for. It 
is easy to teach the Scout the relationship between his Scout Oath 
and Law and the Ten Commandments. Under proper instruc- 
tion the Catholic Scout converts his daily ‘“‘Good Turn” into a 
supernatural work of mercy or of charity. At religious functions 
where a guard of honor is required, the Scout is proud to partici- 
pate. Very little imagination is required to enhance all the 
Scout functions with a touch of religious atmosphere. Their 
knowledge of Scout symbolism makes them eager to learn more of 
the beautiful symbolism of the Church. Whether it is advisable 
or not to require Scouts to master certain definite religious con- 
tent as they proceed along the trail of Scouting, is at least debat- 
able; we feel that boys at successive stages of their school progress 
should have increased mastery of the doctrines and practices 
of their Church, but the parish school will administer that re- 
quirement with greater equity than a Scout chaplain. 
Archbishop Rummel looks upon Scouting as a powerful agency 
in the improvement of the boy’s social environment. Social 
environment is one of the four outstanding factors or influences 
coéperating in the formation of the boy. When these four factors 
—the home, the Church, the school, and the boy’s social en- 
vironment—work harmoniously in the interest of the boy, the 
result is a happy one. He pays great tribute to the home as 
“an institution, an influence, a training school, where parental 
authority is tempered by love, where fear grows into reverence, 
and where the foundations of future character building are care- 
fully laid in frankness, sincerity, honor, and piety.’’"* The Church 
teaches the boy spiritual truth and spiritual values, and provides 
him with spiritual incentives. The school teaches him principles 
of right conduct and honorable service, while it prepares him for 
social and vocational efficiency. All three of these agencies 
must conceive and sustain their program upor the high plane 
of character building and moral idealism. If they do not fail 
in their task, Scouting can be made the very capstone of their 
work, the formation of the boy upon the ideal of the virtues of 


‘“The American Boy and the Boy Scouts,” pamphlet of the Catholic Committee 
on Scouting. 
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the Gospel. Scouting takes the boy when he reaches the so- 
called ‘‘We’’ (WE) age, when his social instincts begin to develop, 
when he becomes conscious of his need for companionship in 
directing hitherto latent energies into the various channels of life 
and action—and does for the boy what no other agency hitherto 
devised can do with equal efficiency. 

The foundation work of the home and the Church and the 
school is prerequisite to the finest product of Scouting. No 
agency can substitute for the home. If the Church and the 
school neglect their work, the heart and the mind of the boy 
are stunted. Given their codperation, Scouting can produce 
its finest work, ‘‘a real, upstanding, self-respecting lad, who re- 
spects his elders, is considerate of his companions, has a profound 
sense of reverence for law and order and is conscious of his duty 
towards the Supreme Being, whose wisdom, power and providence 
he recognizes in the universe which is gradually revealing itself 
in his expanding mind.’’* 

* Loc. cit. 




















Choir Duty and Conventional Mass in 
Religious Communities (Concluded) 


By Cyrit PIonTEK, O.F.M. 


III. Practical Application of the Canonical Principles 


(1) In Religious organizations of men and women, in which 
exists the obligation of the choir, the Divine Office must be re- 
cited daily in common, conformably to the Constitutions, in every 
house with at least four Religious who are bound to choir, and 
who are not at the time lawfully impeded; even less than four, if 
the Constitutions so demand.? 

(2) As a general rule, this obligation is imposed upon all the 
clerical members of the respective community who pronounce 
perpetual and solemn vows according to one of the old four mo- 
nastic Rules approved by the Church in the pre-Tridentine period,” 
and whose Constitutions enforced this obligation of choir duty 
long before the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law.* 

(3) Only nuns, in the full and strict meaning of this canonical 
term,‘ who likewise pronounce perpetual and solemn vows ac- 
cording to one of the old four monastic Rules of the Church ap- 
proved in the pre-Tridentine period, and whose Constitutions 
prior to the promulgation of the Code of Canon Law enforced 
the obligation of choir duty, are obliged to continue to do so, 
unless the Apostolic See has decreed otherwise in behalf of these 
nuns® in some particular circumstances and lately also for some 
European countries. Solemn vows on the part of the nuns re- 
quire the observance of a papal enclosure.’ In the United 


1 Such an obligation exists according to the Constitutions of the Dominicans, 
wherever three clerics are available. Whether two only are obliged to choir duty is 
a matter of controversy. Cfr. Priimmer, Manuale iuris canonici (3 ed., 1922), n. 235. 
om To whom all the legislation refers as may be seen from the footnotes to Canon 

* The Constitutions of the old monastic Rules usually more accurately define, ex- 
plain, and accommodate the prescripts of the Rule to modern circumstances of the 
respective countries and customs for the members of the respective Order. For ex- 
ample, in the United States members of Religious Orders of men do not walk or 
travel in their habits, sandals, etc. 

4 Who are called “‘moniales” with solemn perpetual vows and live in a papal en- 
closure even now after the promulgation of the Code. 

5 Cfr. S. C. de Religiosis, decr. 6 febr. 1924, A. A. S., XVI (1924), 96; 23 iun. 
1923, A. A. S., XV (1923), 357. 

6 Such was the case with the various Sisterhoods in this country who came directly 
from some European establishments. Cfr.S. C. Ep. et. Reg., litt. ad Archiep. Balts- 
moren., 30 sept. 1864, Fontes, n. 1995 (vol. IV, 994-995). After the promulgation 
of the Code, cfr. Comm. Cod., 20 maii 1923, A. A. S., XVI (1924), 113. 

7 Piat Montensis, Prelectiones iuris regularis (3 ed., 1906), I, q. 401. 
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States, there are only few of such communities of nuns with 
solemn and perpetual vows and a papal enclosure,® and no new 
foundations of this kind of nuns may be established without the 
explicit permission of the Holy See.* 

(4) According to the norms of the sacred canons now in the 
Code, there is no distinction between larger and smaller houses,’ 
contrary to the sacred canons of the Tridentine legislation.” 
The major Superiors may enforce the recitation of the Divine 
Office in choir whenever there is a sufficient number of Religious to 
constitute a guorum,'* whether this community of Religious live 
in a religious house which is properly called a formed house** or 
only a residence. 

(5) Most of our Sisters’ communities in the United States, al- 
though descending in a direct line from a European motherhouse 
with a papal enclosure and perpetual vows, are reduced by a spe- 
cial Apostolic Decree to communities with only simple perpetual 
vows and an episcopal enclosure” only; however, later on many 
of these communities may have regained from the Apostolic See 
by Indult the status of a Religious Congregation iuris pontificit."® 
To gain such an Indult, however, they must receive a recommen- 
dation from all the local Ordinaries in whose dioceses they have 
establishments. Then comes a new approval of the Congregation 
as such,” and also of their Constitution—first in the form of a 
decretum laudis® and after a probation of some years” a final 
approval.” Most of these new Religious Congregations of women 
in the United States follow only the Third Rule of one of the four 
old monastic Rules, approved by the Church in the pre-Triden- 


8 Some of the Visitation nuns and those of the Poor Clares. 

® The latest regulations on this point are quoted above in footnotes 5 and 6 
See also S. C. de Rel., 27 iul, 1922, A. A. S., XIV (1922), 554. 

0 Cfr. Can. 488, n. 5. 

11 Cfr. Conc. Trident., sess. XXII, de observandis et evitandis, Declarationes et 
Resolutiones, n. 92, § 10, Richter (ed. Lipsiz, 1853), p. 143. 

12 See previous footnote 1. 

18 Erected according to Canons 496-497. 

14 Such a mandate was issued by the General Definitorium of the Order of the 
— Franciscans in Rome. Cfr. Acta Ordinis Minorum, mense Maio, 1940, p. 

46 The basic document for this essential change of the nature of all Sisterhoods in 
the United States is the often-quoted: S. C. Ep. et Reg., litt. ad Archip. Balti- 
moren., 30 sept. 1864, Fontes, n. 1995 (vol. IV, 994-995). 

16 The latest regulations on this matter are to be found: Comm. Pont. Cod., 1 
mart. 1921, A. A. S., XII (1921); S. C. de Religiosis, 6 febr. 1924, A. A. S., XVI 
(1924), 96; 23 iun. 1923, A. A. S., XV (1923), 357. 

The steps to be taken in this matter are explained in: S. C. de Rel., decr. 30 
nov. 1922, A. A. S., XIV (1922), 644. 

8 Cfr. S. C. de Rel., 6 mart. 1921, Norma (nove), cap. I, n. 6, A. A. S., XIII 
(1921), 312 sqq. 

* Usually for seven years, although in particular cases the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious may require a shorter or even a longer interval of years. Cfr. Vermeersch, 
De Rel. Institutis, II, n. 23-24. 
® Cfr. Norma (of 1921), cap. I, n.11, A. A. S., XIII (1921), 312 sqq. 
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tine period.*4 For this reason, these various communities of 
women recite only the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
instead of the usual canonical Breviary.2?, Whenever, then, the 
newly revised Constitutions of these Sisterhoods call for a recita- 
tion of this Oficium parvum B. M. V. in choir, such a prescription 
arises only from the Constitutions by way of direction, but not 
of precept,”* as the Apostolic See has repeatedly decreed. 

(6) Concerning a Conventual Mass to be said daily in Religious 
communities, whether they have a church or only an oratory 
(chapel), the legislation of the Code is also clear. Canon 610, § 2, 
states: ‘“The Mass corresponding to the Divine Office of the day, 
according to the rubrics, must be celebrated daily in communi- 
ties of men, and, where possible, even in the communities of 
women.” The reason is, because the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
properly called in this case a Conventual Mass, is an essential part 
of the Divine Office.” 

(a) This Conventual Mass is a real and local obligation in con- 
science on part of the legitimate Superior of clerical monasteries, 
binding the community as such to assist at the Conventual Mass,” 
but not the individual members who are otherwise impeded or 
lawfully excused; a justifying reason, however, is required.* 

(b) It must be celebrated every day inseparably from the 
Canonical Hours without any delay after the respective part of 
the Divine office—that is, after Tierce or Sext or None, as the rite 
of the Divine Office calls for on that day (simplex, semidouble, 
double, etc.).” 


*1 The chief object of our discussion. We are not interested in the peculiar legisla- 
tions and papal indults granted to some individual Congregations of women in Euro- 
pean countries. 

32 Episcopal enclosure calls only for the Officitum parvum B. Marie V., whereas a 
strictly papal enclosure calls for a canonical Divine Office of the Roman Breviary 
or one approved by the Church in the pre-Tridentine period, unless a papal indult 
states the contrary. See footnote 42 below. 

23 According to can. 610, § 1 and 3, for members with solemn vows. 

% Two documents especially are very much to this point: the S. C. Ep. et Reg., 
Cenomanen., 19 apr. 1844, Fontes, n. 1938 (vol. IV, 908), quoted already (April issue, 
p. 603, note 4); and a response of the S. Poenit., responsum 26 nov. 1852, quoted by 
Vermeersch, De Religiosis institutis et personis (4 ed., 1909), II, n. 98, pag. 239: “Die 
26 nov. 1852 ad Ep. Petrocorensem respondit S. Panitentiaria: ‘Moniales votis 
solemnibus obstrictas teneri sub gravi cotidie officium recitare ex consuetudine iam 
prescripta; cum vero moniales in Galliis, nec vota solemnia emittere, neque esse 
moniales stricte tales, sed piarum feminarum tantum societates pluries responsum 
fuerit, ideo ille non alia obligatione tenentur quam ea que ex respectivis consti- 
tutionibus resultat.’ ” 

% With solemn vows and a papal enclosure. 

%*S.C.R., decretum generale, 2 dec. 1891, Decr. auth., n. 3757. 

™ As a general rule, those who are obliged to choir duty, are also obliged to assist 
at the Conventual Mass unless lawfully excused by a legitimate Superior from one or 
the other or from both. 

% Cfr. Pius IX, const. Amantissimi (Pit IX Acta, I, Il, 23 et 24): “quia nomine 
divini officii pracipue venit Missa... potissima Ritus pars, precipua divini Officii pars.’ 

*%S. R. C., decr. gen., 2 dec. 1891, Decr. auth., n. 3757 (de Missa conventuali); 
Missale Romanum, Additiones et Variationes in rubricis generalibus ad normam 
Bulle Divino afflatu, I, 4. 
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(c) It must follow strictly the rubrics of the Missal of the re- 
spective Religious Order,® as arranged in the annual Ordo for the 
respective church or oratory in which Mass is celebrated.* For 
this reason, no Votive Mass of any kind is permitted to replace a 
Conventual Mass,*? although the rite on that day (simplex, semi- 
double) permit Votive or even Requiem private Masses to other 
celebrants in the same church or oratory. Briefly, the celebrant 
of the Conventual Mass cannot deviate from the respective rule, 
assigned in the Ordo.** 

(d) A Conventual Mass, whether a Low or High Mass, is al- 
ways considered a Solemn Mass as to the rite. For this reason, 
four lighted candles are required, the commemorations otherwise 
made in private Masses on a double of the first or second class 
are omitted (when the Ordo notes: ‘‘in Missis privatis tantum’’); 
also the Leonine prayers are always omitted after a Conventual 
Mass.*4 

(e) All the above regulations concern only the external rite of 
the Conventual Mass and the application does not have to be 
necessarily for the benefactors. The application of the Conven- 
tual Mass is determined by the local Superior or the respective 
Provincial Statutes, certain days being assigned for every week 
throughout the entire year.* 

(7) Nuns in the strict sense of the Code, who are obliged other- 
wise to choir duty and recite the Divine Office daily, are also 
obliged to have a Conventual Mass, whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. In some instances, these nuns are not able to support a 
chaplain of their own, or the chaplain, an elderly priest, may not 
be able to say Mass for these nuns for one or more days due to his 
sickness, etc. The Code thus mitigates the obligation of having 
a Conventual Mass in behalf of these cloistered nuns in view of 
various circumstances that may arise.* 

(8) Communities of women with simple vows, whose Constitu- 
tions approved by the Apostolic See impose the obligation of the 
choir, are also obliged to have a Conventual Mass according to 


™S.R.C., instr. 25 iul. 1912, A. A. S., IV (1912), 538; decr. 11 iun. 1913, A. A. S., 
V (1918), 278-279; decr. 28 oct. 1913, A.A. S.. V (1913), 463-464. 
1S. R.C., decr. 22 maii 1914, A. A. S., VI (1914), 282-285; 3 iun. 1914, A.A. S., 
VI (1914), 316; 24 iun. 1914, A. ‘A. S., VI (1914), 351. 
S.C. R , decr. generale, de Missa conventuali, 2 dec. 1891, Decr. auth., n. 3757; 
poe ey Cod., responsum, 20 maii 1920, A. A. S., XVI (1924), 113. 
%S. R.C., decr. 23 iun. 1893, Decr. auth., n. 3806; Urbis et _— 9 iul. et 9 dec. 
1895, Decr. auth., n. 3892; Urbis, 15 dec. 1899, Decr. auth., n. 4051 
*4 Missale Romanum, tit. Rubrice generales, n. VII, De commemorationibus; Addi- 
tiones et Variationes, 1, 4, V, 1 and 2; Rubrice speciales ad Missas votivas; S. R. C., 
Decr. auth., n. 3697, ad VII. 
%S.C. de Rel., Suessonien. et Aliarum, 3 maii 1914, A. A. S., VI (1914), 231. 
*¢ In some instances, there may be a hardship on part of the local Ordinary to as- 
sign another priest to replace a sick chaplain even on weekdays, especially in small 
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Canon 610, § 2, as has been declared by the Apostolic See.*”7 This 
obligation of reciting some kind of Office** in choir,® however, 
must be determined in the respective Constitutions in clear, ex- 
plicit and imperative words—e.g., ‘‘Sisters who are destined for 
choir-duty must recite,” or some other equivalent words ex- 
pressing an obligation.‘! The obligation of Conventual Mass is, 
however, to be interpreted in the same way as that for nuns in 
the strict sense of the Code: whenever or wherever possible.** 

(9) Inall other Religious organizations, either of men or women, 
with simple vows whose Constitutions do not impose a choir 
duty, although they call for a daily Mass, the celebrant is not 
obliged to say a Conventual Mass according to the rubrics of 
the Missal, but will satisfy his obligation by celebrating a com- 
munity Mass. He may say a Votive Mass or even a Requiem 
Mass in black vestments, if the rubrics permit it on that day. 
The reason is because, wherever there is no choir duty imposed 
by the Constitutions for the members of a Religious Institute, 
there also is no obligation to celebrate a Conventual Mass ac- 
cording to the rubrics. ** 

(10) A chaplain of a Sisters’ community must say Mass in the 
principal oratory (Canons 1191, § 2, 1192, § 4) of that institution 
according to the Ordo lawfully adopted by the major Superiors 
of that Congregation,‘ or, if they do not have an apostolic indult 








37 To the author’s knowledge, there are no such Religious Congregations of women 
in the United States with a distinct class for choir duty, called choir Sisters (Sorores 
choristx), although there are quite many of such Institutions in the European coun- 
tries. Cfr. Battandier, Guide Canonique (6 ed., Paris, 1923), pp. 65-67. 

% Cfr. footnotes 17 and 18 in April issue, p. 604. 

*® The Constitutions of the respective Religious Institute define more clearly 
this obligation of choir duty, because even some clerical Institutes with solemn 
vows in the post-Tridentine period are not obliged to choir duty (e.g., the Jesuits). 
So also the Barnabites obtained a perpetual dispensation from Pius IX (in 1848) 
from choir duty, except in their houses of novitiate and their college at Milan, Italy. 
Cfr. Wernz-Vidal, III, p. 399, footnote 13. 

4 F.g., ““Sorores choristz (Sorores Vellate) debent quotidie recitare Officium B. M. 
Virginis in choro....’”’ Orasimilar phrase: ‘‘Sorores ad chorum destinate ex speciali 
Apostolic Sedis declaratione loco Horarum Canonicarum tenentur quotidie recitare 
Officium B. M. Virginis in choro tempore statuto.”’ But even this obligation which 
arises from the Constitution does not bind under sin, not even a venial sin per se. 
Cfr. Bucceroni, Imstitutiones theologix moralis (2 ed., Rome, 1893), II, n. 116: “In 
Ordinibus (monialium), in quibus recitatur tantum Officium B. M. V., hec recitatio 
non obligat sub gravi, licet vota solemnia in istis Ordinibus emittantur, v. g. in 
Ordine monialium a Visitatione dictarum, ut pluries decisum fuit.’’ 

41 According to the well-known adage in school: ‘‘Nulla obligatio nisi de ea certo 
constet.” Cfr. Noldin-Schmitt, De principiis theologie moralis (20 ed., GEniponte, 
1929), I, De obligatione legis, n. 161. 

42 See the previous footnote 36. 

43 This is exactly the essential difference between a Conventual, and a community 
Mass. The celebrant of the Conventual Mass must always adhere to the Ordo; 
the celebrant of a community Mass may take a Votive Mass or a Requiem Mass, 
whenever this is permitted in the Ordo; and this will be also a community Mass for 
the Sisters. 

44S. R. C., Ordinis S. Francisci Capuccinorum, 22 ian. 1906, A. S. S., XX XIX 
(1906), 237-238; Ordinis Minorum, 15 apr. 1904, Decr. auth., n. 4132. 
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to do so, according to the diocesan Ordo; in his private recitation 
of the Divine Office he must follow his own Ordo (e.g., a Fanciscan 
acting as chaplain in the motherhouse of the Notre Dame Sisters 
who follows the Rule of St. Augustine).“ 

(11) Chaplaincies in this country are not regarded and do not 
come under the category of ecclesiastical benefices in the strict 
canonical sense.“” For this reason, there is no obligation for the 
chaplain to apply Holy Mass for the community on Sundays and 
holydays of obligation, as pastors are obliged to do for the people 
of their parish. The chaplain’s salary, usually assigned by the 
bishop of that diocese to be paid by the Religious community in 
monthly instalments, follows closely the analogy of a sustentatio 
honesta to be provided by the bishop for assistants in a parish, 
military chaplains, etc. And because there is no obligation im- 
posed upon the latter to celebrate Mass occasionally for the people 
under their spiritual care, also a pari there is no obligation on part 
of the chaplain to apply Mass gratis for the community on Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation per se. Such an obligation may 
arise per accidens, however, in two instances: (a) if the bishop of 
that diocese stipulates, with the major Superiors of that com- 
munity,“ a somewhat higher salary to be paid to the chaplain, and 
expressly makes a provision to the effect that the chaplain will be 
obliged to apply Mass for the community on all Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation and on certain days during the entire year; 
(b) if the major Superiors® enter into a mutual agreement with the 
chaplain that he apply Mass on Sundays and holydays of obliga- 
tion and certain other feastdays of the Congregation, with the 
understanding that he will receive an extra Mass stipend for these 
services. 

In any event, it is only just and fair that a chaplain give the 
priority of application of the Mass in behalf of the Superior or the 
community whenever he is requested to do so on certain days for 
a Mass stipend received, although he would have to refuse an 
equivalent stipend® from somebody else or notify, if possible, a 


#S.R. C., 15 dec. 1899, Decr. auth., n. 4051; 11 febr. 1910, Decr. auth., n. 4248. 

“S.R.C., Ruthenen., 22 maii 1896, "Decr. auth., n. 3910. 

“ Cfr. Chelodi, Tus de personis (Tridenti, 1922), n. 259: “Hi sacerdotes [capel- 
lani] equiparantur in genere rectoribus ecclesiarum eorumque in pluribus iura et 
obligationes habent. Non est tamen inter eos perfecta paritas, can. 479, § 2, can. 
610, § 2, 821, §3, 1192, 1230, § 4-5, 1345.” 

® Provincial Superioresses with their Chapters usually make such provisions for 
uniformity’ sake. 

“ Although there is no obligation on part of the major Superiors to do so, it is yet 
a@ praiseworthy practice to have a community Mass offered up by the chaplains for 
the spiritual needs of the community (especially of a motherhouse connected with a 
novitiate) and for the entire Congregation at large, on the analogy of the Missa pro 
populo, imposed by Canon 466, § 1, upon the pastors. 

There should be no ill-feeling on part of a Religious Superioress if the chaplain 
cocasionally should accept an outside Mass for a more urgent intention and a higher 
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prior donor of a Mass stipend to the effect that he cannot say the 
promised Mass on that day. The reason is, that a chaplain is 
appointed by the bishop to serve in the first place the respective 
Religious community from which he receives a clerical upkeep in 
the form of board and a suitable salary. On the other hand, the 
Religious community and the individual Sisters would be de- 
prived of the opportunity to have Masses said by their chaplains 
and in their own chapel on certain special days—e.g., month’s 
mind for a deceased Sister, a Mass for a special sick Sister as soon 
as possible, and similar cases which call for a priority in natural 
equity. 

stipend, since even the pastors may do so with the permission of the bishop according 
to Canon 466, § 3. This is based on: Benedictus XIV, ep. encycl., Cum semper 
oblatas, 19 aug. 1744, § 8, Fontes, n. 345 (vol. I, 824-832). Cfr. also: Noldin- 
Schmitt (19 ed., Eniponte, 1929), III, De sacramentis, n. 184: ‘“‘Curatis pauperibus 


conceditur, ut, si eo die offeratur pingue stipendium, Missa ad intentionem petentis 
dici possit, applicatione pro populo in alium diem translata.”’ 











Answers to Questions 


Priest’s Problems in Secular Hospitals 


Question: Priests who live in a place where there is only a secular 
hospital, and that many miles from a Catholic hospital, are often asked 
about the liceity of certain operations. There are also questions in 
regard to the morality of certain hospital practices. Many ordinary 
textbooks of theology do not give sufficient explanations of such sub- 
jects, and for that reason I ask what is the practice which is followed in 
Catholic hospitals. What are a few books which treat of such subjects? 

X. Y. Z. 


Answer: The moral problems that face a priest who is acting 
as a chaplain in a hospital are of a very special kind, and perhaps 
it is for this reason that the usual manual of theology does not 
treat of them in an extensive way, or at least not in such a precise 
way as to satisfy the needs of the man working in the hospital 
who is in contact with such problems very frequently. A priest 
who desires to obtain information in regard to the practice 
followed by Catholic hospitals can obtain such information by 
communicating with the Association of Catholic Hospitals (St. 
Louis, Mo.). As far as the study of the moral problems is con- 
cerned, there are many works dealing with these subjects which 
may be suggested. In some cases theologians are not in agree- 
ment in regard to the practice to be followed, but the following 
books are suggested as presenting a useful discussion of the prob- 
lems involved, and also as indicating the lines of practice which 
are approved by Catholic theology: ‘‘Moral Problems in Hos- 
pital Practice’ (Finney), ‘Ethics of Ectopic Operations’ (Bous- 
caren), ‘“Moral and Pastoral Theology,” Vol. II (Davis), ‘“Ques- 
tiones de Embryologia’” (Merkelbach), “Ethics of Medical 
Homicide and Mutilation” (O’ Malley). 


Robes Worn by Ordinary = Presiding at Solemn Requiem 
ass 


Question: How should an archbishop or bishop be robed when pre- 
siding at a Solemn Requiem Mass in his own cathedral? 
QUARENS. 


Answer: The Ordinary presiding at a Solemn Mass may be 
vested in cope and mitre, in “‘cappa magna,”’ or in rochet and 
mozetta. 
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Veil for the Interior of the Tabernacle 


Question: I have a veil on the outside of the tabernacle. Is it 
allowed to have another veil on the inside on the tabernacle? I have 
been told that it is forbidden to have both. I maintain that both are 
permitted. Am I correct? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The veil for the exterior of the tabernacle is pre- 
scribed by the Roman Ritual (Tit. IV, c. 1, 6) and by many 
responses of the Congregation of Rites. In 1866 the Con- 
gregation of Rites stated that the interior veil might be tolerated, 
but that it was not to take the place of the veil covering the 
exterior of the tabernacle (Decreta Authentica, n. 3150). Hence, 
we may say that the exterior veil is commanded; the inner veil 
is permitted. 


Can a Religious Priest Still Confess to Priest Travelling 
Companion? 


Question: A, ona trip, visits B, a confrére of his who is in charge of a 
parish in another diocese. B, of course, can hear the confession of A; 
but can A hear the confession of B, A having neither the faculties of 
the diocese of B nor those of his own monastic superior? A contends 
that he can hear the confession of B by virtue of an old privilege granted 
to regulars and not revoked by the Code. 

A THIRD Mon«xE. 


Answer: There would be no difficulty in the above question if 
the Religious institute in question possesses such a privilege 
directly or indirectly. But I fear that A confounds the former 
law with a supposed privilege. 

Before the Code, or rather before the publication of this section 
in 1913, exempted clerics could confess validly only to confessors 
of their own institute. Hence, the jurisprudence of the Church 
fell back on a sort of legal delegation in case of quasi-necessity, 
whereby the superior was presumed to delegate such companion 
or even an outside priest to act as confessor. Or others would 
say that the Church herself gave legal jurisdiction in such cases, 
as she now does on the high seas and perhaps on great inland 
waterways to priests having the faculties of their own diocese or 
of the diocese of an intervening port. 

But now any priest regular or secular, with diocesan faculties 
within the diocese, can hear any Religious priest or cleric or even 
lay brother validly, and also lawfully where there is a question of 
peace of conscience. Hence, there is no longer need of that legal 
delegation or of presumed jurisdiction (the latter no longer 
exists). Besides, the Religious Ordinary has it within his power 
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to make general regulations whereby any subject of his needing 
a copia confessoris can pick any priest at hand of good reputation, 
in good standing, and make his confession to him validly and law- 
fully. This same thing obtains in many dioceses where a visiting 
priest is given by legal delegation the faculty to hear a priest’s 
confession and also the confessions of a priest’s household. 

Since the law has changed, we cannot apply the old jurispru- 
dence to the new law. Nor is any such piece of jurisprudence 
now necessary. For the law makes it possible for Religious 
Ordinaries, or their equivalent in matters of confession, to provide 
for every conceivable case. This is more than the Code does for 
the accommodation of secular priests and lay persons travelling 
on the high seas. If only two priests just ordained and without 
the diocesan faculties specified in the Code or a Religious priest 
without those diocesan faculties be aboard, priests and people 
are without the chance of going to confession validly outside of 
the danger of death. 


How Must the Stations of the Cross Be Made Privately? 


Question: Must any vocal prayers be said to gain the Stations of the 
Cross indulgence when these Stations are made privately (not including 
the crucifix privilege); and must each Station be visited and can the 
visits be interrupted? 

CAPPELLANUS INTERROGATUS. 


Answer: (1) No vocal prayers are required; but a short 
meditation at each Station on the Passion must be made in a 
formal or an informal manner—on any phase of the Passion each 
time, or on the Passion in general, or the one phase throughout. 
A very common and laudable practice is to recite an Our Father, 
Hail Mary, and an act of contrition before each Station. 

(2) A mere physical interruption will not interfere (e.g., paus- 
ing to answer a door bell or even going to confession on the round 
of the Station or stopping to assist at a Mass starting). A moral 
interruption would of course prevent gaining the indulgence 
given to the Stations, and the added one which may be gained 
simultaneously by those who have been to Communion. A 
moral interruption means starting the Stations and really stop- 
ping them. 


Courteous Complaint on Tone of Answer Regarding 
Liturgical Movement 


Comment: I have just read in the June HomILetic, the answer you 
give on page 836 to “Monthly Reader” with regard to the practice of 
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reading the entire Canon from the pulpit. Of course, the practice is 
unjustifiable, and I agree entirely with your condemnation of it. I 
should like to protest, however, in all charity against the tone you take 
in your subsequent remarks. My own conviction is that by writing in 
this way you are setting up opposition to the very obvious influence of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church to-day, which is bringing our people to an 
intelligent participation in the Liturgy and an offering of a “reasonable 
service’ to God. I concede that extremists have taken some rash steps 
and in some instances gone altogether too far, but surely such aberra- 
tions are extremely rare and can be easily corrected. Are there not 
equally extreme views on the other side? 

I am not acquainted with the Instruction you speak of, published in 
July, 1942, but I wonder if the date was not a printer’s error, and if you 
were not referring to the Instruction of July 14, 1941 (Acta A postolicz 
Sedis, XXXIII, 10). I note one section of that Instruction: ‘There- 
fore, the Sacred Congregation of the Council, through special mandate 
of His Holiness, Pius XII, earnestly exhorts Ordinaries of the whole 
world that they or their clergy to whom has been entrusted the care of 
souls, or other priests secular or regular, immediately instruct the 
faithful as follows: (1) on the nature and excellence of the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, of its purposes and salutary fruits for the life of the world, 
as well as on the rites and ceremonies that accompany it, so that the faithful 
will not attend it merely passively, but will in faith and charity unite 
themselves with the celebrant in mind and heart.” How better can 
this intelligent participation be encouraged than by acquainting the 
faithful with the Missal? Of course, there should be no compulsion, no 
intemperate haste, but there should certainly be prudent and steady 
progress towards the ideal of Pius X, which was that the faithful should 
understand and actually participate in the Mass. 

With all reverence for ‘‘our illiterate ancestors,’’ many of whom 
risked martyrdom to assist at Mass, I submit that times have changed, 
and that our comparatively literate generation will not be satisfied with 
what was enough for their forebears. Furthermore, I am convinced 
that the mind of the Church to-day is that they should not be satisfied 
with it. Pius X insisted that the Liturgy is the ‘‘primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit.” How can the faithful 
draw this true Christian spirit from the Liturgy if they are not to engage 
actively in it? And how can they actively engage in it if they are not 
made acquainted with the liturgical books? I know that this will take 
much time and much patient instruction, that our people will have to 
be reoriented, but a beginning must be made somewhere. Mistakes 
will be made, too, since we remain men, but this is no reason for con- 
demning a movement so much in harmony with the wishes of the Holy 
See and so rich in value for souls. 

I hope you will not think this objection merely captious. I was 
genuinely disturbed when I read your answer. Please think of me 
kindly, and believe me sincerely yours, 


PROVOKED PRIEST. 
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Answer: My carbon copy shows that I referred to that In- 
struction of July, 1941, as ‘‘of last July a year.”’ I am quite 
satisfied to follow the norm of that document, 7.e., that a modicum 
of instruction be given to the faithful on the ceremonies and 
much instruction on the doctrine of the Mass and Communion. 
I grow weary of priests imitating High Church Anglicans or 
Lutherans by stressing the externals and glossing over the living 
realities of the Faith, and much more of their confounding abuses 
of the Liturgy with devotion to the Liturgy. I am against only 
wild excesses and downright abuses. I do appreciate, however, 
the fine courtesy of our exception-taker, while not agreeing with 
his toleration of abuses. 


Perfect Contrition and Common Act of Contrition 


Question: Can it be safely held that the following words of the 
common act of contrition constitute an act of perfect contrition: ‘“O my 
God, I am heartily sorry for having offended thee, and I detest all my 
sins ... most of all because they offend thee, my God, who art all 
good and deserving of all MY love?” 

PAROCHUS RURALIS. 


Answer: Perfect contrition—the detestation of sin arising 
from the special motive of perfect charity, or from the considera- 
tion and conviction of the goodness of God infinitely lovable in 
Himself—is certainly expressed in the words of the ordinary act 
of contrition as contained in the above words. Undue emphasis 
is not to be put upon the presence of the word ‘“‘my,” as the 
question seems to suggest. The words of the act are an adequate 
statement of the disposition of perfect sorrow which the soul 
possesses, and it is not necessary to insist upon the difference of 
meaning in the words ‘“‘all my love,” as opposed to “all love.” 
What the penitent is to strive for is the perfect disposition of soul 
aided by the grace of God. It is of secondary importance what 
words are used externally to express that sorrow. 


Recording Baptism of Child of Parents Civilly Married 


Question: How should the baptism be recorded of a child born of 
parents who are married in the civil order only? Without any ques- 
tioning, may the names be entered in the record, since it is known that 
there is a civil marriage recorded by the State? 

IDEM. 


Answer: If the fact of the civil marriage is public, the names 
of the parents may be noted in the baptismal record; and the 
fact also that the marriage is a civilone. By this record no harm 
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will be done, since the fact of such marriage is already publicly 
known. But in the case of those who by common reputation are 
considered validly married, the fact of civil marriage only should 
be recorded in a secret record lest harm would come to the persons 
concerned through the public manifestation of the ecclesiastically 
invalid marriage. 


Sponsorship by Proxy 


Question: What is required for an absent person to be a sponsor? 
If such person has expressed his willingness to be the sponsor, but 
chooses no proxy nor told anyone to choose a proxy to act in his name? 

IDEM. 


Answer: It is not necessary that the sponsor actually dele- 
gate another to act in his name at the time of the baptism. How- 
ever, it is required that there be a definite expression of his will 
that he is desirous of taking upon himself the obligations of the 
sponsor in baptism. No so-called presumptive will or interpreta- 
tive will suffices. 


Conditional Absolution after Conditional Baptism of Adult 


Question: May not sins remitted by baptism be confessed and for- 
given again, even as sins remitted in a previous confession? Why 
then is conditional absolution needed after conditional baptism of an 
adult? IDEM. 


Answer: It must always be borne in mind in this connection 
that the Sacrament of Penance was divinely instituted for the 
remission of sins committed after Baptism. For those who are 
rightly disposed the Sacrament of Baptism remits all sins pre- 
viously committed. Conditional absolution is needed after 
conditional baptism of an adult if the previously administered 
baptism were actually valid, and there be grave sins unremitted 
which must be submitted to the power of the keys. Previously 
remitted sins are mentioned in confession again; not because 
they were not forgiven in a valid confession, but because they can 
become again the matter of absolution, free not necessary ab- 
solution. Otherwise many a saint for stretches of time could not 
get valid absolution, could not profit by the Sacrament of Penance 
as a preventive of sin, as a means of increasing grace in the soul. 


JosepH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 














Communications from Our Readers 


A Correction on the Brigittine Indulgences 


VERY REVEREND EDITORS: : 

In your issue for May, I presented what I believed to be proofs sufficient 
for upholding the opinion that the Dominican, the Crosier, and the 
Brigittine indulgences could be gained simultaneously if the beads used 
have received the three indulgences, and I also expressed the opinion 
that the Brigittine indulgences are included in the Dominican. To 
substantiate these views I quoted from ‘The Ecclesiastical Review 
Year Book for Priests, A.D. 1909,”’ and from “The Rosary, the Crown 
of Mary,” by a Dominican Father (the late Father McKenna, O.P., is 
assumed to have been the author). Now, the validity of this proof 
depends upon the import of the Decree issued by Pope Benedict XIII, 
April 13, 1726. But I do not have the wording of this Decree. 

I received two interesting letters from your readers calling into 
question what I had written. One gave good reasons to show why he 
did not agree with me; the other argued well too, and asked to know 
what Benedict XIII had actually said. To make a long story short, 
I now admit that my ‘authorities’ were in error. Looking into my 
old copy of Beringer’s ‘‘Die Ablisse,’”’ edition of 1906, in a footnote on 
page 392, I found how the mistaken opinion arose. In free translation 
I set down the substance of what Beringer says: 

“At the time of Benedict XIII some feared that the faithful were 
being carried away by other devotions, and in their zeal became so 
attached to the Brigittine chaplet that their ardor for the real Rosary 
cooled. To counteract this, the same Pope resolved, through the 
initiative of the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences, to grant to the 
members of the Rosary Confraternity and to all the faithful who say 
the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin an indulgence of 100 days for each 
Our Father and Hail Mary, and a plenary indulgence once a year. 
These same indulgences had been granted previously by Leo X and 
Clement XI for saying the Brigittine chaplet. Despite this, it is in- 
correct to call these indulgences Brigittine indulgences, as many do. 
The Raccolta very plainly distinguishes between the indulgences of the 
Rosary and of the Brigittine chaplet, and never calls the Rosary indul- 
gences Brigittine indulgences.” 

If any reader can show that Beringer’s explanation of the matter at 
hand is incorrect, I should be very thankful for word from him. In 
conclusion, let me add that upon looking up the Rosary indulgences as 
given in Latin, English, and German sources, I have never found that 
the Dominican indulgences include the Brigittine. In my enthusiasm 
of pointing out indulgences that can be easily gained, I accepted the 
word of the ‘‘authorities’’ mentioned. F. JosepH MUTCH. 
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Homiletic Bart 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundaps and Feasts 
By Josepu H. Cassipy, M.M. 


Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Providence of God 


“To them that love God all things work together unto good’’ 
(I Peter, viii. 28). 
SYNOPSIS: I. God keeps us locked in the arms of His Providence. 

(a) Our place in the divine plan. 
(b) Answer to every crisis. 

II. To-day’s Mass is dedicated to God’s providence. 
(a) Invitation to all people to joy in God’s service. 
(b) God able to fulfill His invitation. 

III, Weakness of humanity and its enemies. 
(a) Epistle outlines St. Paul’s words to Romans. 
(b) Gospel warns of false prophets. 
(c) Various false prophets. 

IV. Conclusion. Fear not, but humbly trust in providence of God. 


To-day’s Mass is dedicated to the providence of God. Though we 
all often speak of that providence, too often do we fail to understand 
its deep significance. The word itself comes from two Latin words 
meaning ‘‘to see for’ (pro, for; videre, to see). In the case at hand it 
means that God sees for us. He sees the full picture of life and all the 
elements of life. He sees the true value of things—their real value for 
us, their danger for us. He sees how the seemingly insignificant things 
of life all fit into a grand plan for our salvation. Thus, He keeps us 
locked in the protecting arms of His providence. His divine plan has 
things so arranged that ‘“‘to them that love God all things work together 
unto good” (I Peter, viii. 28). 

The very opening of the Mass is an invitation to all peoples. It is an 
invitation which should prove pleasing, for it is a call to joy and hap- 
piness: ‘‘O clap your hands, all ye nations: shout unto God with the 
voice of joy” (Ps. xlvi. 2). And this invitation is not empty or in vain, 
for it is issued by one who can make it good to the fullest. “For the 
Lord is most high, terrible, a great king over all the world” (Ps. xlvi. 3). 
He is the Lord of time and eternity, the beginning and end of all crea- 
tures. He has a place for every creature in His divine plan. He has 
foreseen all that shall happen in our lives. He has provided for every 
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eventuality. Though life’s way may be as dark as Stygian night, 
to Him it is clear as highest noon. To our little finite minds life may be 
an insoluble mystery, but to His kind providence it is logical and simple. 

Thus, the trusting children of God pour forth their hearts in the 
prayer of to-day’s Mass: ‘‘O God, whose providence never fails in its 
plans, we humbly plead for ourselves that Thou remove whatever may 
be harmful, and grant whatever may be useful’ (Oration). And how 
often should the sentiment of this prayer go up from each of our lives! 
We are all beset by many pitfalls and temptations. Satan has sworn, 
in his diabolical hate for Christ, that he will tear our souls from His 
service. Thus, we daily must needs struggle against ‘‘the world, the 
flesh and the devil.”” Sometimes we can’t see what is best for us to do. 
At other times, our flesh is too weak to do what we know we should do. 
St. Paul so well said: ‘‘The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
In humility, then, ‘‘we plead for ourselves’ to the providence of our 
God who made us and loves us. 


Touching Plea of St. Paul 


How touching and consoling, then, is the pleading that comes from 
Paul to all of us. What he said (to the Romans) in to-day’s Epistle 
may well be applied tous. Let him speak to us, then, in his own “human 
way because of the weakness of our flesh.’”” He understands how often 
“we have yielded our members as slaves of uncleanness and iniq- 
uity.”” Though he hated all sin, he does not condemn us for our sins. 
Though that sin be ‘“‘as red as crimson’”’ it can, by God’s grace be made 
“‘as white as wool.” He asks us “what fruit had we from those things 
of which we are now ashamed?” No one knows better than we. We 
sought pleasure in sin and found but pain. We sought love and found 
hate. We sought liberty and found chains. Leaving the royal road 
of Christ’s Cross for the “easier way, we have gathered the whirlwind 
of our misdeeds.’’ Sorrow, disillusionment, tears, broken hearts, 
broken homes, despair—truly indeed “‘the wages of sin is death.” 

But happily the sad plight of the sinner is foreseen in the providence 
of God. The unhappy wretched creature is not abandoned. The 
“lost sheep” is not left to perish in the wilderness of despair. The 
Gradual of to-day’s Mass outlines the working of God’s blessed provi- 
dence: ‘‘Come, children; hearken to me; I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord” (Ps. xxxiii. 12). And this ‘fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom’’—of a wisdom that man would never know but for God’s 
grace, a wisdom whereby man knows the utter futility of pursuing sinful 
pleasures and the ineffable consolation found in the simple joys of 
God’s service. ‘Come to Him and be enlightened, and your faces 
shall not be confounded” (Ps. xxxiii. 6). Thus, the providence of 
God guides the sinner back over the long lonely road of penance. 

True, indeed, the provident eyes of God are ever upon the sinner. 
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But the sinner in that wisdom which comes from the fear of the Lord 
must turn from his sin. He may not presume forever upon the mercy 
of God. To-day’s Gospel is explicit and perfectly clear on this point, 
for the gentle Master Himself says: ‘‘Not every one that saith to Me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of My Father who is in heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt., vii. 21). I dare say that this is clear to every man. 
We all understand that the soldier must do the will of the general. 
What is more logical, then, than that the soldier of Jesus Christ must 
do the will of Christ. 


Confusion as to Christ’s Will 


However, in actual life there is plenty of confusion as to just what 
is the will of Christ. The Master Himself warns us: ‘Beware of false 
prophets, who come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravenous 
wolves” (Matt., vii. 16). There were false prophets in Hisday. There 
were, for example, the Pharisees and Sadducees. Though these men 
were constituted to lead their fellow-men to Jehovah by humility, 
truth, and purity of life, they were proud men who loved to take the 
first places at table and pray in public places. They were false to their 
trust, and their lives were unclean. ‘‘Whited sepulchers,’’ the Master 
called them. And He warned the people: ‘Unless your justice abound 
more than that of the Pharisees, you shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt., v. 20). But the test of the true prophet is simple: 
“By their fruits you shall know them.”’ And the fruit of the pharisaical 
teaching was the betrayal of Christ and His death upon the Cross. 

As in the days of the Master, so too in our own times we have false 
prophets. It is tragic indeed but true that such is the case. We have 
the false prophets of State. They are seen in the persons of dictators 
and governments who have ruthlessly torn from men their God-given 
rights. They have made man the slave of the State, whereas the 
State should be the servant of the majority of the people. They have 
taken from parents the privilege and sacred duty of educating their 
children in the laws of God and in the sacrosanct precepts of the gentle 
Master. In some cases they have taken God entirely away from the 
people, and branded all religion as an opiate, stultifying men’s minds 
and paralyzing men’s best development. They have taken out of the 
heartsof men the love placed there by two thousand years of Christianity, 
and filled those hearts with hate; so that brother is aligned against 
brother in war and internecine strife. They have exaggerated the 
prerogatives of nationality. They have glorified the super-man. They 
have ceased to look upon patriotism as a virtue, and have made it a god. 
They have trodden upon the rights of their neighbor nations, and have 
considered it a New Order of progress to slaughter, crush, and overrun 
them. And in so doing they have plunged the whole world into war, 
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and have covered the face of the earth with ruin and blood. However, 
the fruits of these dictators and governments form their own indictment: 
“From their fruits you shall know them.” 


Subversive Philosophy of To-Day 


So too the false prophet of subversive philosophy has invaded the 
home, and has endeavored to plan the family according to false eugenics 
that ignore or violate the laws of God. Too often the planned family 
means plans to have no family. And we must remember that the 
family is the God-given primary calling of society. It is not only the 
nursery of the body but also the garden where the soul flourishes and 
comes to its full development. And history proves that, if we tamper 
with the home, we tamper with society. If we make the home godless, 
society will be godless. If, however, we make the home Christian, 
society will be Christian and the gentle Christ will bless that society with 
His love and prosperity. The fruits of this unfortunate invasion of the 
home are too tragically apparent to need comment. Indeed, we would do 
well to beware of such false products. 

The poisonous fruits of these diabolical prophets have spread their 
plagues among us. But God understands all this. He has foreseen 
it all, and has given us the remedy. His wisdom and goodness have 
provided for all our needs. Let us hearken, not to the seemingly plau- 
sible promises of the false prophets in high places of state, nor to those 
wily teachings which have invaded our homes. Let us fight valiantly 
for those inalienable rights which God has given us as free men. Let 
us preserve our homes as castles of Christian gentleman, where we 
welcome the children God sends, and rear these children in His sacred 
traditions and laws. Let us not waver nor be afraid, ‘“‘because all who 
trust in Him will not be confounded” (Offertory). 

Like little children, protected by a loving father, let us trust in our 
loving and provident God. Let the concluding prayer of to-day’s Mass 
ever be on our lips, so that ‘‘the health-giving graces of our God will lead 
us from evil ways and guide us in His paths of right.” If we love Him, 
no harm can come to us. “To them that love God all things work 
together unto good” (I Peter, viii. 28). 


Eighth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Dual Standard 
“And I say to you: Make unto you friends of the mammon of iniquity; 


that when you shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting dwellings’ 
(Luke, xv. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: To-day’s Mass portrays dual standard. 
(1) Grace; 
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(2) Practices of world. 

II. Body. 
(1) We are born sons of Adam; grace makes us sons of God. 
(2) As soldiers of Christ we should: (a) lite under His supreme 

command; (b) do this by His grace. 

III. Sharp practices of world. 
(1) Men live without God. 
(2) Succumb to temptations. 
(3) Become unjust stewards. 
(4) The day of reckoning. 

IV. Conclusion: (a) World has nothing to give. (b) We are made 
for God—to serve Him. 


To-day’s Mass portrays the dual standard of living in the world. 
On one side we have the standard of God’s grace and on the other 
the standard of the world. The simple and just precepts of the Master 
are opposed to the shifting, sharp practices of the world. The un- 
changeable law of God is contrasted to the endless compromises of men. 
There is divided allegiance. Men try to serve God, while taking 
all the world can give. The modern mind is filled with conflicting mo- 
tives and plans; the modern heart rent by rival loves. Of course, 
such a double standard can bring nothing but confusion and chaos. 
For centuries man has tried in every way to make the dual standard 
work. But always in vain. “You cannot serve two masters. You 
cannot serve God and mammon.”’ 

The great missionary, St. Paul, speaks of the life of grace in to-day’s 
Epistle to the Romans. The grace of God is the supreme gift of God 
to the immortal soul of man. This grace transforms us from the natural 
order of material things to the supernatural order of things that pertain 
to God. We are born children of Adam, but by grace we are reborn 
“sons of God.” That rebirth was spoken of by the Lord Himself when 
speaking to Nicodemus: ‘“‘Unless a man be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven” (John, iii. 5). 
Thus, by Baptism we are reborn, reborn to the life of grace. 

And this rebirth, this life of grace, is a free gift of God. We do not 
merit it, we do not deserve it. It is freely given us by God through the 
merits of Christ. By His life, death, and resurrection, the Master has 
won us this supreme gift. Of ourselves, we are just natural men, 
but this tremendous gift of God makes us able to overcome the opposi- 
tion of our enemies. ‘Not that we are sufficient to think anything of 
ourselves; but our sufficiency is from God’’ (II Cor., ii. 5). This life- 
giving breath of God, makes us “‘sons of God.” ‘You have received 
a spirit of adoption as sons, by virtue of which you cry: ‘Abba, Father’ ”’ 
(Rom., viii. 15). And from this sonship we become joint-heirs with 
Christ of heaven and eternal life. ‘But if we are sons, we are heirs also; 
heirs indeed of God and joint-heirs with Christ” (Rom., xv. 17). 
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Oration in To-Day’s Mass 


Well, then, should we fervently utter the prayer of to-day’s Mass: 
“We pray Thee, O Lord, in Thy mercy to grant us the spirit of always 
thinking and doing what is right; so that we who cannot exist without 
Thee, may be able to live according to Thy will’’ (Oration of the Mass). 
We should try to be worthy of His sonship, to be valiant soldiers of the 
Master and humble followers in His footsteps. Of ourselves, we are 
nothing. We owe all to Him. But if we draw our life from God as a 
branch does from the tree, we can do great and lasting things for Him. 
“T am the vine, you are the branches. He that abideth in Me and I 
in him, the same beareth much fruit, for without Me you can do nothing”’ 
(John, xv. 5). 

But how often do we depart from this life of grace! How often do 
we break this golden chain that binds our souls to the will of God! 
We are free to leave His service any time we wish. And ‘the world, 
the flesh and the devil” constantly beckon us aside. The siren song of 
sin is ever ringing in our ears. The baser appetites of the body ever 
seek to be satisfied. The unclean love of our heart yearns to be re- 
quited. And though we are captains of our souls and heirs to an eternal 
destiny of happiness, too often we prove to be unjust stewards of God’s 
grace. Perhaps at first there is only a momentary lapse, a passing 
divided allegiance. Then comes an ever-increasing bargaining with 
the world, a more serious compromise with the enemies of our soul. 
And then, tragically, betrayal. We unite our wills with the traitorous 
schemes of Judas Iscariot; and sell our Master for ‘‘thirty pieces of 
silver.”’ We stand shoulder to shoulder with Beelzebub of old and 
say to our God: “I will not serve.’”’ Thus, our deeds brand us “‘unjust 
stewards’ of the life-giving grace God has bestowed upon us. 

As unjust stewards this morning’s Gospel clearly tells us what we 
may expect. The day will come for all of us when there will be a 
reckoning. We shaii be pointed out to God ‘“‘as squandering His pos- 
sessions’’—His priceless possessions of grace so dearly purchased by the 
Passion and Death of Christ. And our voice of conscience will echo 
God’s words in our souls: ‘‘What is this that I hear of thee? Make an 
accounting of thy stewardship, for thou canst be steward no longer” 
(Luke, xvi. 2). Like the original unjust steward, ‘‘we shall be confused,”’ 
we won't know which way to turn. And like him perhaps we will 
seek a way out with further injustice, with greater compromise with the 
world. We may seek to save ourselves by the sharp practices which 
dishonest men use in the world. We shall shrink from the return journey 
to God over the long, lonely road of penance. We shall not have the 
spiritual courage to cry out like David of old: “By the living God, 
I will not do this thing again.” 
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No Compromise between God and Mammon 


But will any compromise with the world save us? Can we find any 
redress outside sorrow for our sin and penance for the injustices we 
committed as stewards of God’s grace? Remember the Master Himself 
has said: “‘Unless you do penance you shall all likewise perish’ (Luke, 
xiii. 3). There is only one way left open to friendship with our God. 
It is the way chosen by the Prodigal Son. In all humility and with 
our souls bursting with sorrow, we must turn from our sin. Like the 
Prodigal, we ‘‘must arise and go to our Father’s house.” We must 
say to Him: ‘Father, I have sinned before heaven and against Thee, 
I am no longer worthy to be called Thy son.”” And our Father will for- 
give us, and then there will be great rejoicing in heaven over “this one 
sinner doing penance.” 

The Master ridicules any other procedure. In fact, this morning’s 
Gospel contains the record of the only time Christ was sarcastic during 
His entire life. He sarcastically “‘commended the unjust steward, in 
that he had acted prudently.”” And He proceeds: ‘I say to you, make 
friends for yourselves with the mammon of iniquity, so that when you 
fail, they may receive you into the everlasting dwellings’ (Luke, xvi. 9). 

Now this word ‘‘mammon’’ comes from the Syrochaldaic word 
meaning “‘wealth,’’ money or the things that money can buy—the 
favors of the world that may be had for a price. In biting sarcasm 
Christ says: ‘‘Make friends for yourselves with the mammon of in- 
iquity.’’ Oh yes, you men of the world, just go ahead and make your 
bargains one with another. Cover your thefts and injustices with 
further and greater ones. Compromise with the powers of evil and 
sinful privilege. Do this! It is the smart thing to do. The sharp 
practices of the world commend it. This will fix everything, so that 
when you fail, these evil powers will receive you into their everlasting 
dwellings. Could any words be more sarcastically correct, or better 
describe the bargaining among the powers of evil wealth? 


Even World Is Merciless to Unmasked Unjust 


Sad indeed would be the plight of the unjust steward if he so acted. 
For, in the first place, there are no “everlasting dwellings” on this earth. 
And secondly, if there were, the powers of mammon would not receive 
the unmasked unjust steward therein. It is not the custom of crime 
to protect openly the discovered criminal. Once the finger of scorn 
is pointed at a man, mammon will hypocritically join its voice of con- 
demnation with the others. One sins with others, but one suffers alone. 
The words that Shakespeare puts in Woolsey’s mouth illustrate the 
point: “Cromwell, Cromwell, if I had served my God with half the zeal 
I served my King, He had not let me in mine age naked to mine enemies.”’ 

There have been unjust stewards from the beginning of time. They 
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have served mammon from the dawn of civilization. Yet, mammon is 
marked as “the root of all evil” by the Master Himself. For the Chris- 
tian and Catholic there can be no middle path. For the man of grace 
there can be no compromise. For the soldier of Jesus Christ there can 
be no divided allegiance. Outside of God is heartache and bitterness. 
With Him there is satisfaction, fullness of life, a consoling sense of work 
well done. ‘Taste and see that the Lord is sweet; blessed is the man 
that hopeth in Him” (Ps. xxiii. 9). Nothing the world gives of itself 
can ever fully and continually satisfy. The saintly philosopher Augus- 
tine has well said: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our 
hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.” 

Let us thank Almighty God for all the many graces He has given us— 
for calling us to be “sons of God,” partakers of His divine nature, 
soldiers of the gentle Master. Let us be ever grateful that He has 
made us free-men and captains of our own souls and destiny. Let us 
be ever faithful and just stewards of the sacred trust He has given. Let 
there be no compromise in our lives; let there be no divided allegiance 
in our service. Let us so live that we will be worthy sons of the Living 


God. 


Feast of the Assumption 
Mary, Source of Our Grace 


“Let us all rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a feast in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary: in whose Assumption the angels rejoice, and join in praising 
the Lord God”’ (Introit). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: Next to Divinity, Mary is the greatest source of our 
grace. (a) Christ’s handmaid. (b) Christ’s Mother. 
II. Her Assumption. (a) Died like all flesh. (b) Soul and body 
quickly united. 
III. Who was this Mary? (a) Of royallineage. (b) Beauty of body. 
(c) Beauty of soul. (d) Her life with Jesus. 


IV. Conclusion: We give her our hearts and pray for grace and peace. 


To-day’s Mass is dedicated to the Assumption of Our Lady into 
heaven. Like all flesh, she too was to die; but unlike the rest of men 
it was not fitting that her pure and sacred body should know corruption. 
In life that body was spotless; in death, too, it should not be sullied. 
This fact is noted in the liturgy of to-day’s Mass: ‘May the prayer 
of the Mother of God come to the aid of Thy people, O Lord, and al- 
though we realize that she has passed from us according to the fate of all 
human flesh, may we nevertheless feel that in the glory of heaven she 
is ever interceding for us with Thee” (Secret). She passed through the 
portal of time to eternity, but almost immediately her soul was re- 
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united to her body. And then, body and soul forever joined together, 
she was assumed into heaven. 

There she is with her Divine Son. Before the throne of the Risen 
Christ for all eternity Mary will be. And for all time there she will 
intercede for mankind. There she will receive the countless petitions 
sent her from this “‘valley of tears,” and there she will place them at the 
feet of her Son. Through the days and the silent watches of the night 
Mary intercedes for the salvation of the immortal souls of men. Could 
any human being ever be so close to Christ as Mary? What, then, must 
be her power and influence with the Risen Master! Next to Divinity 
itself Mary is the greatest source of grace to man. Well, then, should 
“we all rejoice in the Lord, celebrating a feast in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, in whose Assumption the angels rejoice.” 


Who Was Mary? 


Who, we may ask, was this Mary? She was a simple Jewish maiden 
of royal lineage from the kingly line of David. When “‘the fullness of 
time” had come for the Godhead to send His only begotten Son into 
the world, the Trinity united as it were to fashion a suitable temple 
to receive the God-Man. No beauty was spared that temple, no 
splendor or grandeur was wanting, no spot was to be upon it. For its 
creation the Father extended His hand of omnipotence; the Son poured 
forth His inexhaustible treasures of love; and upon it the Holy Ghost 
breathed His choicest inspirations. This was the temple, the first 
tabernacle, in which Christ was to repose for man’s salvation. She was 
the earthly Mother Mary. 

The greatest beauty, far surpassing that of the Angels and next only 
to the beauty of Divinity itself, was the high prerogative of Our Lady. 
The visions of Saints, the fantastic flights of poets, the golden tongues 
of orators, have failed to embrace her full beauty. To depict her 
beauty the artists have blended their most exquisite colors. The 
sculptors have molded their finest work. The musicians have struck 
their sweetest notes. In telling of her grace, orators have ascended 
the heights of eloquence. Her comeliness has raised the Saints to 
ecstasy, and has called forth the deepest love and veneration of the 
peasant. Yet, extravagant as seems this praise of her beauty, it has 
failed to portray adequately the vision of our Immaculate Lady: 
“Clothed with the sun, with the stars around her head, and the moon 
beneath her feet.” 

When the Angel Gabriel was sent from God into a city of Galilee 
called Nazareth, he found this beautiful Mary: ‘Hail, full of grace; 
the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou among women” (Luke, i 28). 
Thus, looking into Mary’s soul he bids all future generations to hail 
Our Lady as “‘full of grace.” The theologians would say the ‘‘fullness 
of grace.” For her soul was draped in the magnificent garment of God’s 
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love, in sanctifying grace. Hers was not merely passive love, but the 
restless, burning love that prepares the heart for sacrifice, and the willing 
sacrifice which confirms the heart in love. Gabriel saw there the 
virtues of faith, hope and charity. He saw that soul on fire with the 
gifts and inspirations of the Holy Ghost—a soul undarkened by Satan’s 
intrigue, with no half-truths or worldly sophistries, but harboring only 
the eternal truth, only the all-embracing love that God can give. 


The Essential Instrument in the Incarnation 


The Angel saw, too, her troubled thoughts at his salutation. But 
quickly he beheld the will of Mary, ever attuned to the will of God. 
For she, on hearing the plan of God, hastened to say: ‘Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord. Be it done to me according to thy word” 
(Luke, i. 38). A complete abandonment of herself into the sacred 
destiny that God had willed. Bowing her head, she became the silent 
but essential instrument in the greatest drama of time or eternity—the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. 

Mary had given her consent: ‘Be it done to me according to thy 
word.”’ And she was never to withdraw that consent; she was to 
remain ‘‘the handmaid of the Lord” through the many tragic vicissitudes 
of her life. We hear no complaint from her when “there was no room 
for her in the inn.” In silent humility, “she brought forth her first 
born Son, wrapped Him up in swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a 
manger.” 

What must have been her consternation when the ancient Simeon 
took her child in his arms, and his dimming eyes recognized the Christ! 
“This child is set for the fall and the resurrection of many in Israel 
and for a sign that shall be contradicted. And thine own soul a sword 
shall pierce.” It was the first warning note of the Passion, the first 
shadow of the Cross. But Mary “kept all these words in her heart.” 
She was the “handmaid of the Lord.” 

In the flight to Egypt, she held her sacred Son close to her bosom 
to protect His infant life from the hate of Herod. When He was lost 
in Jerusalem, for three days ‘‘she sought Him sorrowing.” Through the 
thirty years of His life at Nazareth she saw Him “wax strong and 
grow in wisdom and grace before God and man.” She saw Him come 
to man’s estate and prepare for His mission to the world. She heard 
Him say His last “‘goodby.”” Though ‘‘the sword of grief”’ was piercing 
her soul, she did not complain. She was still ‘the handmaid of the 


Lord.” 


Mary during the Public Ministry 


During Christ’s three years of public ministry, Mary was never 
far away from Him, though always discreetly in the background. 
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She was with the Master at the Wedding Feast of Cana, and she was 
all too soon to realize how close is Cana to the Cross, for what is loved 
becomes at once what may be lost. And the Cross was not long in com- 
ing. But in that supreme tragedy in man’s history, in that supreme 
test of Christ’s love for man, Mary was close to her Son. She must 
have known that He had left the Upper Chamber in Jerusalem, after 
giving the Eucharist and the Mass to the world. She could imagine 
Him silently making His way with His eleven Apostles to Gethsemane, 
now a weary and a grieving Christ; she must have known that “His 
soul was sorrowful even until death’ in the shadows of the Garden. 
Word of the mock trial before Pilate and His condemnation must have 
come to her; for she came forth from her hiding and met Him on the 
way to Calvary. Not a word was said as He passed her bearing His 
Cross—Mother and Son, handmaid and her Lord. She stood beneath the 
Cross on Calvary’s height; she saw His poor broken, bleeding body. 
She heard the blasphemies of the mob, and the words of Simeon echoed 
in her memory: ‘Thine own soul a sword shall pierce.’’ Then came the 
commission: “Woman, behold thy son. Son, behold thy Mother.” 
The dying Master was making Mary the spiritual Mother of mankind. 
The dying Christ was inviting the troubled soul of man to turn ever 
to Mary. Beneath the wood and shadow of that Cross, “behold the 
handmaid of the Lord.” 


Role of Mary throughout the Ages 


Two thousand years have passed and the life of Mary has been 
woven into the great living tapestry of Western civilization. Companion 
of the first Apostles till her assumption into heaven, her influence has 
ever been the handmaid of their preaching through the ages. She has 
ever been the ideal of the soldiers of Jesus Christ. She has taken 
womanhood from the depths of paganism where she found it, and placed 
it on the high pedestal of Christian respect and honor. She has softened 
many a warring heart into the gentle service of the Master. She has 
been the hope of the sinner. Many have borne her name, but all have 
felt her love. Close to the Risen Christ in heaven, she has never ceased 
to love mankind, and has ever interceded for mercy. She has been 
through the ages enthroned in the hearts of myriads of millions. She 
has been the inspiration to a Christian chivalry that has cast its gentle 
blessing over the face of the earth. 

To-day we commemorate Mary’s Assumption into heaven. Her 
work upon the earth is done, and for eternity she will be with her Risen 
Son. More than ever she is our Mother. And how much we need 
her in our troubled world to-day! Has her purity no place in a world 
that is too often unmoral? Has her gentle love no place in hearts 
blighted by hate? Has she no understanding of suffering whose own 
soul was pierced by the sword of grief? Has she who knew Judas no 
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comprehension of the traitor? Has she no knowledge of persecution, 
who heard the angry mob cry into the face of her Son: “‘Crucify Him, 
crucify Him’? Has she no idea of slaughter and murder, who saw her 
own Son nailed to the Cross? Is there any grief that the world can find 
more poignant than what Mary felt beneath the Cross while Christ 
was crucified? 

Yes, Mary understands all the woes of a war-weary world. She 

knows, too, the avenue to peace, for she was the Mother of the Prince 
of Peace. And her constant hope and prayer before the throne of 
God is that the Kingdom of that Prince of Peace be in the heart of every 
man. ; 
“O Lord our God, may we, while honoring the Assumption of the 
Mother of God, be spared all the evils that now beset us, through her 
intercession” (Postcommunion). Do thou, our lovely Lady, bring 
grace and peace upon our country and homes, on this the day of thy 
glorious Assumption. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Humility 


“God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to the humble’ (James, iv. 6). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: To-day’s Mass points out the logic of the Saints. 
(a) World can’t see it. (b) Foundation of spiritual life. 
II. What is humility? (a) Condition for all virtue. (b) Illusive. 
III. How it works out. (a) We have individual talents. (b) Let us 
use them and God will help us. 
IV. Examples of Humility. (a) Christ. (b) Mary. (c) The publican. 
V. Conclusion: To be humble is to be a saint and sensible. 


To-day’s Mass points out the logic of the Saints—that logic which is 
so incomprehensible to those who are only worldly and material-minded. 
In fact, this saintly logic seems most illogical, a contradiction to one 
who does not understand the things of the soul. It points out the 
durable, unshakable foundation of the holy man. It is the royal road 
to Christian perfection over which the soldier of Jesus Christ makes 
his way to his eternal destiny and rendezvous with hisGod. In short, 
to-day’s Mass is dedicated to humility, and humility is the foundation 
of all other virtues. Without this virtue, no other virtue can flourish 
and bring forth its full abundance of fruit. It is the very foundation of 
the Christian life. It is the spiritual chemistry which transforms the 
many conflicting elements of man’s life to Christian perfection. It 
is the foundation upon which grace builds the saint. 

What then, we may ask, is this humility? Let us say at once that 
it is the most illusive of all virtues. It is the most difficult to recognize. 
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It is perhaps the most often simulated virtue in real life. Many take 
an external attitude that may look like humility, but is really nothing 
of the kind. We may think a person is humble, when as a matter of fact 
he is just naturally retiring or over-modest. He may even have an 
over-developed “inferiority complex.” He may always give place to 
others, and never assert himself. This may look like humility, and yet 
be nothing of the kind. Humility is, indeed, most illusive, and most 
difficult to recognize in others. 


Illusive Character of Humility 


In ourselves, too, humility is most illusive, most difficult to put 
our finger on. We can usually know when we have any other virtue. 
We can tell if we have faith, or if we have charity and love our God and 
our fellow-man. But not so with humility. Oftentimes when we are 
sure we have it, it is just the time we certainly haven’t got it. And 
there are many who despair of ever being humble, when as a matter 
of fact they are truly humble. Many a man who strikes his breast 
and sincerely utters, “‘Lord, I am not worthy,” brings joy to the heart 
of the Master, for he is truly a humble man. On the other hand, 
there are those who are proud of their humility, and are therefore not 
humble at all. Thus, when we think we are humble, we may be nothing 
of the kind. And when we feel we will never be able to acquire this 
virtue, may be just the time when we are actually humble. 

To many people humility seems useless and even a handicap in life. 
To the worldly it seems to get us nowhere. It seems a barrier to our 
full development, an unfortunate inhibition. It appears to be a para- 
dox, a contradiction in terms. And this is not to be wondered at, for 
Christianity is full of paradoxes, seeming contradictions—things that 
apparently do not make sense. For example, we have the words of 
the Master: ‘He who loses his live shall find it.... The first shall 
be last and the last shall be first.” And the Beatitudes—almost the 
entire Sermon on the Mount. The Beatitudes all seem paradoxes, 
yet actually there is nothing more true. So also the words of the Master 
on humility seem to be contradictory, but in fact are only too true: 
“Everyone who exalts himself shall be humbled, and he who humbleth 
himself shall be exalted’’ (Luke, xviii. 14). 


Essential to Spiritual Life 


Though humility is illusive and seemingly a paradox, it is essential 
in the spiritual life. It may be defined as a proper, honest, and true 
evaluation of ourselves. In other words, it is a picture of us as we 
appear in the eyes of God. It doesn’t mean a denial of our talents, 
our virtues, or our good points. It does not mean a denial of our good 
works, or the efforts we are making to be men of God. Neither does 
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it mean we should claim faults and failings that are not ours; nor that 
we should allow ourselves to be pushed around by everyone that may 
wish to do so. It means that we should always look upon ourselves 
as God does. It means that we should see ourselves always as we do in 
the moments of an honest confession, that we ever see ourselves as 
God will see us when we stand before His judgment seat on the last day. 
What God will think of us then is what we should think of ourselves 
now. And that picture is our real selves; that picture is humility. 
If we so see and know ourselves, we can truthfully say we are humble. 

How does this virtue work out in actual life? Well, the humble 
man recognizes that he, like every other man, has individual talents. 
He understands the picture St. Paul draws in to-day’s Epistle to his 
converts in Corinth: ‘‘There are varieties of gifts, but the same spirit; 
and there are varieties of ministries, but the same Lord; and there are 
varieties of workings, but the same God, who works all things in all’ 
(I Cor., xii. 4-6). We are all individuals, and therefore have individual 
characteristics, gifts and talents. So, too, we all have a place in God’s 
divine plan. His providence embraces us all. There is no reason for 
jealousy or rivalry. For each of us has his special work to do, and in 
the eyes of God that work is important. The humble man never takes 
himself seriously, but he takes his work, his place in God’s plan, most 
seriously. ‘But all these things are the work of one and the same 
Spirit who divides to everyone according as He will” (1 Cor., xii. 11). 

With whatever talent then the humble man has, he strives to the 
fullest. He uses all this for the greater glory of God. He knows that 
of himself he is nothing, and also he well understands that he can do 
nothing without God. ‘‘Without Me you can do nothing,” the Master 
reminds us all. The humble man realizes that, if God is not with us, 
our efforts are in vain. But he also knows that God is ever alert to 
our needs. If we express them, He will help us: ‘‘When I cried to the 
Lord He heard my voice. Cast thy care upon the Lord and He shall 
sustain you” (Introit). Ina humble state of mind such a man ever has 
upon his lips the prayer of to-day’s Mass: ‘“‘O God, who showest Thine 
omnipotence especially by sparing and having mercy, multiply Thy 
mercy upon us.”” The humble man realizes his faults, needs, and short- 
comings, and begs God’s mercy always upon his poor efforts. 


The Supreme Models of Humility 


The tempo of the humble man’s life is ever geared to that of the 
Master. His modus agendi is modelled on that of Christ. He under- 
stands that Our Lord, ‘‘though He was in the form of God, did not 
feel it robbery to empty Himself, and to become obedient even unto 
death.”’- As Christ’s life is the model of all virtues, and since in His 
life virtue finds its supreme perfection, the humble man ever tries to 
become more Christ-like. By prayer, meditation and the daily carrying 
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of his personal cross he comes ever closer to the Master. Neglecting 
no grace, ever obedient to the divine will, he sincerely tries to be able 
to say like the missioner, St. Paul: “I live now, not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” 

He ever holds before his mind’s eye the beautiful example of humanity 
that was the life of the Blessed Mother. When the Angel Gabriel 
announced to her the divine call to be the mother of God, she did not 
complain, she did not refuse; she did not question. “And Mary 
said: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done to me according 
to thy word.’ And the Angel departed from her’’ (Luke, i. 38). Mary 
thus entrusted her future to the inscrutable will of God, and placed her 
destiny at His loving disposal. She had given her consent to be the 
indispensable instrument of the Master’s Incarnation, and she would 
never retract it. She was “the handmaid”’ of the Lord, and in humility 
she was ever to serve Him and bow to His every desire. Her destiny 
was to follow Him, and this she did with humility and love, even though 
the way led to the tragedy of the Cross. As far as humanly possible, 
the humble man serves the Master as Mary did; and like her he places 
his destiny in His loving hands. 


Contrast between Humility and Pride 


The humble man knows that “‘God resisteth the proud and giveth 
grace to the humble” (James, iv. 6). Therefore, he ever tries to have 
the attitude and humility of the publican of to-day’s Gospel. Unlike 
the Pharisee, he does not tell God how good he is. Nor does he remind 
God that other men are ‘robbers, dishonest, adulterers.’’ He has 
enough to do in arousing sincere sorrow for his own sins. And thus 
he sincerely prays: ‘‘O God, be merciful to me a sinner.” He does 
not seek for success by crushing his fellow-man. Nor does he insist 
always on his own rights while disregarding the rights of others. He 
remembers his duties always even though he may not enjoy all his 
privileges. He does not seek the first places at table or anywhere else. 
His one concern is to do to the best of his ability the sacred will of God. 
He seeks not rewards but the fulfillment of God’s plan. To him there 
is no paradox but a simple fact of the spiritual life found in the words of 
to-day’s Gospel: ‘‘For everyone who exalts himself shall be humbled, 
and he who humbles himself shall be exalted.”’ 

Let us, then, be humble men. Let us see ourselves as God sees us. 
And knowing our weakness, let us seek His grace so as to serve Him 
ever better. Let us become as little children, for “‘unless you become 
as little children, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven.” The 
Master Himself has told us this; and as the child runs to its parents 
when in trouble, let us always run to our God: “‘To Thee, O Lord, have 
I lifted up my soul. In Thee, O my God, I put my trust. Let me not 
be ashamed. Neither let my enemies laugh at me, for none of them 
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that wait on Thee shall be confounded” (Ps. xxiv. 4). Let us empty 
ourselves of mere worldly things and fill ourselves with the living Christ. 
In so doing, we are following the infallible logic of the Saints, and are 
being very sensible, because ‘‘God resisteth the proud and giveth grace 
to the humble”’ (James, iv. 6). 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Brotherhood of Man by Grace of God 


“God in His holy place: God who maketh men of one manner to dwell in a 
house’ (Ps. Ixvii. 6-7). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: Brotherhood of Man. (a) Much talked of. (b) 

Found only in Church. 

II. Body: God in His holy Place. (a) Gathers men. (b) Unites 
them by grace. (c) Teaching and preaching. 

III. Paul tells this in Epistle. (a) Taught what Christ gave him. (b) 
Unworthy to preach. (c) .Grace not in vain. 

IV. Members of Church. (a) Body of Church. (b) Soul of Church. 
(c) Gospel shows how Christ opens ears and looses tongues of 
faithful. 

V. Conclusion: Courage and unity. 


The Liturgy of to-day’s Mass is dedicated to the true brotherhood 
of man under the true God. And timely indeed is this subject. Well 
may each of us ponder long on its deep and profound significance. 
Every man over the face of the earth is a brother. Every brother is 
solicitous for his every other brother wherever he may dwell. Of 
course, there are different races and nationalities, different colors and 
individual characteristics. But all are brothers, all have a bond of 
common blood and a more sacred bond of common grace. These bonds 
should bind brother to brother, and in turn bind them all to their God 
always. 

There has ever been much talk of the brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God. But too often such talk has been mere insincere 
propaganda. Too often it has been but the shibboleth of men gathered 
together for merely worldly reasons. It didn’t have a spiritual aim 
or goal. In fact, too often it was ultimately dedicated, not to worldwide 
unity, but to disunity—even to internecine strife, and not to brotherly 
love and grace. 

True brotherhood connotes and demands the Fatherhood of God. 
We are all His children: “I have begotten you.” And if we are 
children of God, we must needs give Him our humble and obedient 
service. Children of the flesh are bound to give their parents honor and 
respect. So, too, they must be obedient to them. In like manner we 
must proclaim and confess God as our Father. He must be served. 
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But how can this be the case when so many recognize no God, nor any 
obligation to any superior being? How can this be done when so many 
philosophies and some governments deny the Deity? Nay more, they 
even forbid any service to God as a superstition. They flatly proclaim 
all religion or religious practice as an opiate—a force that stultifies 
man and prevents his normal and natural development. Surely, then, 
there can be no real brotherhood of man if there is no Fatherhood of 
God. 


God in His Holy Place 


“God in His holy place” (Ps. Ixvii. 6). For all eternity God has been 
there, and for all eternity there He will remain. What man believes 
or what governments proclaim, or what philosophers teach to the 
contrary, makes absolutely no difference. God is in His holy place. 
There He is, and there He will reign, and there His kind providence will 
provide for man. 

From this “holy place’’ God gathers mankind into His house. And 
that house is His Church. This is the normal and God-given home 
for all mankind. Through our pilgrimage in “this valley of tears,” 
the Church is our shelter, our house, our home. When we are weary 
and worn, there we shall find rest and rehabilitation. When we are 
torn by doubt, there we shall find certainty and truth. When our world 
is torn by hate, there we shall find love. When our world is shaken by 
war and carnage, there we shall find peace. 

In this hallowed home our joys will center. There we shall find all 
the worth-while happiness of life. There our soul will flourish and its 
life will come to its fullest development. There our will shall be trained 
and strengthened, so that we shall be free-men, captains of our lives and 
masters of our destiny. There our minds will be filled with truth, 
and there they will be purged from all untruths, half-truths and sub- 
versive philosophies. There we shall learn to be valiant soldiers of 
Jesus Christ. There under God shall we live; and there, too, will our 
eyes be closed in death. There, too, we shall have opened to us the 
portal from time to eternity, where we shall see our God and possess 
Him in unending love. 

All those dwelling in this home, this Church of God, are truly brothers. 
And so, they are to love one another truly that there may be a real 
brotherhood. All dwelling herein are joined one to another, and in 
turn to God by the kindly chain of His grace. Over each one is draped 
the beautiful garment of God’s love, called sanctifying grace. Here, 
then, there should be true unity, for here alone does one find God’s 
love. Here alone is there one faith, one common life, one goal, one 
purpose. All here are united in the common service of the same Lord 
and Master. Here, then, there is true brotherhood of man under the 
protecting Fatherhood of God. 
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The Bond of Unity 


Now, this beautiful bond of unity comes through teaching and 
preaching. St. Paul tells his converts at Corinth in to-day’s Epistle how 
they are united and saved by the Gospel he preached to them. ‘‘Breth- 
ren, I recall to your minds the Gospel that I preached to you, which also 
you received, wherein also you stand, through which also you are being 
saved, if you hold it fast as I preached it to you” (I Cor., xv. 1). He 
brought the Gospel—the “Good News’’—to them by his teaching 
and preaching among them. But what he gave them was not his own 
message; it was not his own system of philosophy. It was the truth of 
the Master Christ. It was the sacred message that the risen Christ 
commanded His Apostles to teach and preach to the ends of the earth: 
“For I delivered to you first of all what I also received” (I Cor., xv. 3). 
And he received this from Christ, not with the other Apostles, but during 
a vision of light that struck him down while on his way from Jerusalem 
to Damascus to persecute the Christians there. As one “born out of 
due time,” Paul was belatedly called and sent into the Vineyard. From 
a fanatical Jew who hated Christ and Christians, Paul was changed to 
the greatest missionary of all time by a tremendous grace from Christ 
Himself. Of himself, Paul said: ‘‘By the grace of God, I am what I 
am, and His grace in me has not been in vain”’ (I Cor., xv. 10). 


The men dwelling together in this house are the members of the 
Church of Christ. Truly, then, they are brothers joined in a blessed 
brotherhood. They have a common possession of the Gospel of the 
Master. A common bond of faith—a belief in all the revealed truth—is 
theirs. Joined too in the sacred brotherhood of the Catholic Church 
is that vast body of men who honestly are living according to their 
consciences and lights. These do not know or understand the scope 
of Christ’s truth. In fact, they may have but a very small part of it. 
But they are sincerely trying to serve God as best they can. These men 
are said to belong to the “‘soul’” of the Church. They are not con- 
sidered to belong to the “‘body”’ of the Church, but they are none the 
less in the sacred brotherhood of men banded together under the Father- 
hood of the Living God. 


These millions of brothers living together in spiritual unity in the 
Church are taught to hear the truth by the Master Himself. To-day’s 
Gospel tells how He opened the ears of the deaf man brought to Him 
and loosed his tongue. As He taught this poor, afflicted man to speak 
and hear, so, too, does He instruct His followers in His ‘‘house’’ to hear 
His truth, and then to tell it to their brethren. Physically to be un- 
able to hear or speak is most unfortunate; but to be spiritually deaf 
and dumb is truly tragic. How happy and blessed, then, are we who 
by the grace of God may hear His voice and tell the wonders of His 
message to our fellow-men! 
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The Bond of Peace 


“O, how good and blessed it is to have brothers living together in 
unity!” Thus spoke the Psalmist centuries ago. But to-day thrice 
blessed are those brothers dwelling in the protecting shadows of the 
House of God, the Living Church. In a war-torn world, confusion 
to-day is rampant. There are ‘wars and rumors of wars’’—death, 
carnage, and chaos. Nothing seems certain; nothing seems sacred. 
Truth and certainty seem at times to have fled the world. No states- 
man knows what to-morrow will bring. No leader knows with certainty 
where we are going. Doubt, fear, anguish, and the constant proximity 
of calamity and ruin hover around us. But thanks be to God, there is 
one voice which rings out clear and certain over the face of the world. 
It is the voice of the Risen Christ, heard through the person of His 
Vicar. It is the voice of this simple and holy man reigning from the 
throne of the Fisherman. It is the pleading voice of the Holy Father 
in Rome. His voice, and his alone among men, can be heard and 
trusted, because his voice is the voice of the unseen Christ. Guided 
by the Holy Spirit of truth, he has been set aside and appointed by 
Christ to be the chief shepherd of the flock, to be the master of the 
House of God, the Church of the Living Master. He shall guide the 
brothers of the House safely and infallibly in these darkest of dark days. 
He will show them the truth in the midst of so much error; he will 
give them love, when the whole world hates. And he will lead them 
to peace because he represents the ‘‘Prince of Peace.”’ And under him 
men will once again enjoy the fruits of the earth, because it was his 
Master who created the earth and made His children masters of it. 

Let us then take courage. Let us not falter or doubt. Brothers 
we are and brothers we stand under the protection of our Eternal 
Father. Shoulder to shoulder, let us march to victory with our brethren 
—to that victory which is lasting, the salvation of our immortal souls. 
Enemies may assail our “‘house,’’ our Church, from without. Enemies, 
too, may gnaw at its very vitals from within. In every age, down the 
long corridors of time, it has always been so. But our House, our Home, 
our Church, still stands. It has never been destroyed; neither can it 
be, for it is the work of the Living God. Let us, then, have no fear. 
We are brothers, dwelling together in the Church of Christ. We are 
His soldiers. We shall not fail. ‘‘God is in His holy place. He 
will give power and strength to His people”’ (Ps. Ixvii. 6-7). 











Vital Thomism.—A living being grows, 
develops from within by the assimila- 
tion of nutritive elements, and possesses 
remarkable powers of adaptation; it also 
is equipped with an internal regulative 
force which prevents deviations from the 
normal and corrects tendencies that 
would impair the harmonious symmetry 
of the whole. It is thus that in spite 
of change it retains its original and typi- 
cal identity. In an emphatic manner, 
this applies to Thomistic philosophy, 
which is not a solid body of doctrines 
but rather (as all science) a living habit 
energizing in the mind and expanding 
towards a fuller integration of truth. 
Whoever saw in Thomism merely a 
handing down of finished intellectual 
products will be readily disabused of 
this erroneous view if he takes the 
trouble to read attentively two impres- 
sive tomes on the subject that have re- 
cently come from the press.1_ The prior 
publication has been reviewed in another 
issue of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW. 

In a striking degree the vital and dy- 
namic character of Thomism is brought 
home to us by the essays contained in 
the present volume. For these essays 
clearly manifest that Thomism is not a 
closed system which without detriment 
to its internal consistency can neither 
incorporate new elements nor eliminate 
anything that has been accepted. Its 
continuity is not of that kind, but or- 
ganic and living. The system is self- 
corrective. So, old positions may be re- 
vised and brought into better accord 
with the advance of human thought. 
Hence, the several articles contributed 
to the volume are not a mere rehash of 
stereotyped theories. That, for ex- 
ample, becomes apparent in the essay 


1 Essays in Thomism. Edited by 
Robert E. Brennan, O.P. (Sheed & 
Ward, New York City). 
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on Intellectual Cognition, in which 
Dr. Allers fits modern findings into the 
Thomistic scheme and interprets Thom- 
istic ideas to square with the results of 
experimental research. Thus, image- 
less thought, of which Neo-Scholastic- 
ism was somewhat wary, can well be 
made to agree with the Thomastic 
sensus-intellectus axiom, which at first 
blush seems to exclude the possibility of 
abstract thinking without the presence 
of a phantasm of the object thought of. 
Dr. Adler suggests modifications in the 
Thomistic theory of law which would 
clarify the matter and make for better 
understanding by those who are familiar 
only with the pertinent modern termi- 
nology. Much can be said in favor 
of the suggestion, for confusion must 
arise if words do not strictly convey the 
same meaning to all. Manifestly, it 
would be absurd to think that St. 
Thomas has spoken the last word on 
every subject, and that the Thomistic 
terminology is definitively fixed for all 
times. 

The right and sane attitude towards 
Thomism is set forth by the editor who 
contributes an essay of his own under 
the striking heading, Troubadour of 
Truth. Speaking of the earlier attempts 
at the restoration of the Thomistic 
traditions, he writes: ‘The first books 
that came out in response to the Pope’s 
appeal faithfully repeated the thought 
of Aquinas. They were, in fact, too lit- 
eral a transcription of his work to serve 
any real progressive purpose.” This 
was contrary to the mind of St. Thomas, 
whose thought animated by the greatest 
reverence for tradition never became its 
slave. If we merely restate Thomistic 
philosophy, even though it be in the 
language of the present, we thereby im- 
ply that Thomism after all is dead. That 
stage has happily been surmounted. 

The collection of these essays also 
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bears eloquent witness to the many- 
sidedness and universal applicability of 
Thomistic principles, for we have within 
the compass of the book dissertations on 
Economics, Liberalism, Representative 
Government, Education, and Esthetics. 
In all these fields Thomism has fructi- 
fied, which is as it should be, since the 
true philosophy must embrace all phases 
of life and being. It must be a compre- 
hensive world view. 

The volume does not aim at presenting 
the Thomistic synthesis in any measure 
of completeness, nor does it intend to 
give a survey of its basic principles; it 
does, however, offer tempting samples of 
Thomistic speculation which afford a 
better insight into its spirit than a sys- 
tematic outline could do, for here we 
are privileged to observe Thomistic 
speculation at work and are made to 
feel its vibrant vitality. The samples 
are well selected and bear on points of 
great importance. The more practical 
discussions have already been mentioned. 
But surely those of a purely speculative 
nature deserve to be mentioned, though 
perhaps they will appeal only to more 
circumscribed groups. Maritain deals 
with a problem that has wide repercus- 
sions in scientific and philosophical stud- 
ies, the question of Necessity and 
Contingency. It is of far-reaching im- 
portance, as in some minds contingency 
has been confounded with freedom. 
Dr. John K. Ryan focuses attention on 
Truth, which is, indeed, a perennial 
problem. The essay on the Ontological 
Roots of Thomism takes us to the heart 
of philosophy and to the core of reality. 
Strange to say, modern thought has 
lost its hold on being, and, as a conse- 
quence, cannot get away from phenom- 
enalism and subjectivism. Action is 
the only thing it knows, and this, at 
least in part, may account for the upset 
of Europe. The reason why so many 
problems remain unsoluble to contempo- 
rary thinking is because so many fail to 
grasp the meaning of potency and act. 
The idea cuts deep into all reality, and 
without it we can make sense neither of 
becoming in the world nor of what hap- 
pens in the soul. The article on the 





Réle of Habitus in the Thomistic Meta- 
physics of Potency and Act, accordingly, 
brings to the fore a truth which sheds 
light on many vexing problems. Another 
philosophical puzzle is the problem of the 
one and the many. Of this Dr. Pegis 
treats under the caption of the Dilemma 
of Being and Unity. The writer places 
the problem in its historical perspective 
and traces its manifold ramifications. 
There is also an article on the Nature 
of the Angels, which outside of its his- 
torical interest reaches out to many 
other speculative problems. By com- 
parison with the separate, incorporeal 
substances, we will better understand 
that strange spiritual entity clothed in a 
vestment of flesh or imprisoned in a 
house of clay—the human soul. As 
last, though not as least, we mention an 
Essay on Prudence the Incommunicable 
Wisdom. The paper touches on a 
thorny subject, dating back as far as the 
days of Socrates. It furnishes the key 
to the part which knowledge plays in free 
choice, and shows the way to the escape 
from determinism. Prudence brings the 
intellect and the will together in the act 
of choice, for it is both virtue and knowl- 
edge. For choice is a willed judgment, 
or as St. Thomas says: ‘‘Et ideo homo 
non dicitur esse liber suarum actionum, 
sed liber electionis, que est judicium 
de agendis” (De Ver., Q. xxiv, art. 1, ad 
primum). 

Could we reasonably expect a more 
lavish intellectual banquet than the one 
spread before us! The symposium is 
an encouraging augury for the future of 
Thomism in our country. It will fill 
with pride and gladden the heart of 
every one devoted to the cause of the 
philosophia perennis. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Recent Spiritual Works.—We are in- 
debted to the Newman Book Shop for 
issuing a reprint of Dr. Thomas Verner 
Moore’s splendid book on “‘Prayer.”’? Not 
only the laity who wish to lead a re- 
collected life in the world, but also Re- 





1 Prayer. By Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore, O.S.B. (Newman Book Shop, 
1943, pp. v + 213). 
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ligious, will find here a lucid and theo- 
logically sound explanation of the diffi- 
cult subject of prayer. The book leans 
heavily upon the Benedictine tradition of 
prayer, which, according to the author, 
is a continuation and transmission of the 
principles governing the mode of prayer 
of the Fathers of the Desert. However, 
none of the great masters of prayer from 
St. Augustine to St. John of the Cross are 
neglected. 

Vocal prayer, meditation, affective 
mental prayer and contemplation are 
all given full treatment. In company 
with most modern writers on mystical 
and ascetical theology, Dr. Moore is 
careful to emphasize that elaborate sys- 
tems of mental prayer, while often useful, 
are by no means essential. Reading of 
the Gospels is recommended as the best 
means for providing subject-matter for 
meditation. As a true Benedictine Dr. 
Moore does not undervalue the impor- 
tance of the Divine Office in the scheme 
of prayer. He points out that the Divine 
Office, when properly said, is not only 
vocal prayer, but is an act of mental 
prayer which may, with God’s grace, 
rise to the level of true contemplation. 
Dr. Moore holds to the strict view of St. 
Thomas Aquinas that we are all bound 
by precept and not merely by counsel to 
tend to perfection. 

Father Kane gives us a very good pic- 
ture of true repentance.? His general 
theme in ‘“‘The School of Repentance”’ is 
“that no repentance is sincere which is 








quickly followed by a relapse into sin.” 
In a series of seven chapters he develops 
this theme in a very striking manner. 
The stronger the growth of penitence, 
the more vivid becomes the sense of sin. 


“es 


‘Repentance,’ writes Father Kane, ‘‘is 
the great law of spiritual progress for 
both saint and sinner.’’ The chapter on 
Confession is extremely well done. He 
draws a cogent argument for the divine 
origin of sacramental Confession from its 
very painfulness and difficulty: ‘The 
fruitful confusion associated with Con- 
fession is an inestimable benefit” (p. 75). 
The converted sinner desires instinc- 
tively to make reparation to God; there 
grows in him an intense yearning to repay 
his outraged God with loving service, 
even life itself. Satisfaction is illus- 
trated in the beautiful example of Mary 
Magdalen; she loved much, and ever 
sought the closest union with God. 
Amendment proves the quality of re- 
pentance; repentance without amend; 
ment ‘is mere sentiment. The sinner or 
the saint must rule out self-complacency- 
it can no more have dominion over him. 
But we never attain perfection here. 
Our progress towards it is the measure of 
our moral worth. ‘‘The School of Re- 
pentance” is fortunate in having a 
Foreword by Monsignor Henry that is 
better than any review. 

Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D.,LL.D. 


2 The School of Repentance. By John 
A. Kane (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J., 1943, pp. xxvi + 126). 








